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E TINGS. 


STYLES.—WHoOLESALE Wars. 
et, near Fulton-street, New York, 
nt of Carpetings, Oil Cloths, &e., 
ylesale Warerooms of the under. 
urchased since the first of Janu- 
ed manufactories of Europe and 
rich may be found patterns strictly 


VELVETS, 
le. 
AND BRUSSELS, - 
rns and colors, the most disfingue 
ket 
RAIN AND VENETIAN, 
style ; together with an unrivaled 


CLOTHS, 

ermany and America, suited to all 
‘yuse. Also, 

CANTON MATTINGS, 

various widths, late from the ship, 
ith RUGS. TABLE and PLANO 
ch will be sold cheaper than ever 
1r retail, for CASH or CLOSE TIME 


s of Steamboats, Hotels and Pub. 

to call, as great pains will be takem 

alar Wi. MGRORTY, 
DAVID WEBB, 

186 William-street, near Fulton. 


SITOUS COMPOUND 

most effectual Hair re- 
toilet article, remoy- 
beautifying the hair and akin, re. 
is worthy of a place on the toilet 
ntleman. His perennial compound 
-hair to its original color without 
egetable ; and to satisfy the inered- 
M. M'CRAKEN, 70 Bowery, New 
ntract, at prices varying from $20 to 
at $10 per head. For sale as above, 
» cents. with a liberal discount to 
»y A. &. JORDAN, 191 Washington: 
JOHN C. BAKER & CO., 100 North 
E. W. STODDARD, 5544 Congress: 


ray office at DR. omen | 


© use it. t Y 






BELLS. 
nd STEAMBOAT BELLS, constant- 
2e8 of any number and tone cast to 


nts for Mr. Geo. H. Holbrook, whoi 
ell Foundry in America. and whose 
maintained a reputation second to 
. first premiums wherever exhibited, 
sed by any competitor at the various 
», and elsewhere 
es Church Organs and Town Clocks 
for all of which may be addressed to 
CHAS. STARK JR. & CO. 
117 Fulton-street, N. ¥. 


IRROR MANTELS. 

all the attention of builders and oth- 

wand beautiful style of MANTELS, 
and finish, while the price is so mo- 

yject to purchasers: 

ES put up in churches and other pub 

c., in the most approved manner. 

of ventilation, introduced in connee 

ing at all times a wholesome air 

id to the ventilation of water craft, on 
by some of the finest steamers and 


BE WALKER, 89} Leonard-street, 
ear Broadway. 
-RS, THRESHERS, &c. 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, 
8.—The undersigned have been ap- 
the sale of Emery’s new Improved 
c., in the city of New York, where a 
found at the manufacturers’ prices 
Vhany Cultivator or Genesee Farmer, 
ey’s Reaping Machines 
ne, Warranted pure— price 2} ¢. per Ib, 
dust, Renovating Salta, &c. &c. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 25 Cliff street. 


ANKS’ PATENT 

\— Improved in quality and reduced in 
very required operation of weighing, as 
ps or Single Cars, im use on pearly all 
n the United States and Great Britain. 
‘mant and portable), Meacy Portable 
oundries, Rolling Mills, fron Houses, 
us modifications; Counter Scales, &c. ; 
ade entirely of iron and steel. These 
nown and severely tested, and the uni- 
their accuracy and perfect adjustment 
vy regarded as the standard, from which 


IRBANKS & CO., 89 Water-street. 


RT & NEEDHAM, 

ACTUKERS OF CARHART’S PA. 

8, with recent improvements. 

st Thirteenth-street, New York. 

way. 

-@ particularly adapted for churches 
167-25t 





-R HANGINGS, 

NDOW SHADES.—A large assortment 
e and retail, at the manufactory of the 
d 68 Schermerhorn-street, near City 


EAMES, HOOGLAND & CO. 
RGA > FOR SALE. 
th-streetchure's. sear the Opera House 
‘ith two sets ot kevs and pedals. 

ight stops and pedals. 

tive stops, Gothic cases. 

ur stops, Grecian cases. 

JENRKY ERBEN, 172 Centre-street. 


ICES, MUSTARD, &c. 


WILDE, 7 and 9 Dutch-street, near 
w York, have constantly forsale a large 
f Coffee, Spices, &e , which they offer on 
ms, in quantities and packages, to suit 


aCocoa, Pepper, PepperSauce, 


ard, | Mlispice, Inaize, 

Neg a, \Ginger, Rice Flour, 
, Cayenne,, Bee Bee 
blishment having been before the pub- 


ive years, are well known to be as repre- 
ig the name of the firm may Dow as ever 
ly pure 179-26 


TAL SURGERY. 


, informs his friends, and the public in 
flice for the practice of Dental Surgery, 
©. 11 Chambers-street. The practice of 
ces every operation known to the pro- 
, extraction and insertion of single teeth 
complete upper and under sets on the 
» also inserts pure gold plates when ne- 
ition of the voice. 
Da. C.8. ROWELL, 
No. 11 Chambers-street, New York. 


ND UNDER-GARMENTS. .- 


o 591 BROADWAY, import and manu- 
and Stocking-knit Under-Garments of 
rgoods cannot be surpassed in excellence 
tyles, and lowness of prices. An exam- 
about purchasing, at wholesale or retail, 
RAY & ADAMS, 
iery and Under-Garment Manniactory, 
No. 591 Broadway, opposite Niblo’s. 


, CHURCH ORGANS. 
R offers for sale the following Organr, at 
snd on liberal terms: One eight-stops, 
stops, do. ; one five.stops, do. Also, one 
pur stops, very low. Organs constantly 
aearly 80, from four to twelve stops, with 
WILLIAM HU. DAVIs, 

67 Macdougal-street 
DRUG ESTABLISHMENT 
Pesey-street, New Works 
EMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &¢.— War 
yesh and reliable 
1 the new medicinal compounds, are con 
sommended by us to DRUGGISTS, PHY- 
UNTRY MERCHANTS 
ners, Bakers, Dyers, Perfumers, Machinists 
nutacturers of Cabinetware, Printed Goods, 
atches, &c.; Straw, Leather, Cloth, Linen 
and artisans in general, cau depend upon 
‘ver they may require in our line. 
GREENLEAF & KINSLEY, 

New York. 

1s6-ly 
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AN PIANO FORTES. 
LN & THOMPSON now offer for sale, at 
x, No. 441 BROADWAY, a large and well- 
of PLANO FORTES, trom the celebrated 
is & Co.. Boston, voth with and without 
ttachment, so deservedly popular in every 
These instruments, for durability, peat- 
f finish, are unsur ass d by any others 
of these Pianos, blended with the sweet 
the Molian, form a beautiful accompani- 
y. Pianos from other celebrated makers 
Also, second hand Pianos. Pianos to let 
LINCOLN & THOMPSON, 
441 Broadway, New York 


ORGE JARDINE, 
R, No. 648 Pearl-street, New York. Orders 
sited WT-ly 
AND DOLLARS PREMIUM. 
OVE AMOUNT, CASH, TO ANY MAN- 
ishers in the United States who will pro- 
will thresh and clean, fit for market or 
only tice horses, 100 bushels of wheat and 
can with the— 

ght-tron Cylindrical Thresher ana 

Cleaners 

horoughly threshed and cleaned, without 
n. and the straw delivered long enough to 








{ 

iling in the contest will be expected to pay 

lars, cash, and forfeit machines. An ac- 
terms, must be shown by direct corre- 

, through the press, to insure my recel¥- 


e the best RAILROAD POWER and LE- 
has been invented ‘ 
aining full particulars, address, post-paid, 
JUSEPH G@ GLLBERT, — 
216 Pearl-street, New ¥ ork. 


HING AT RETAIL. 
KR would invite the attention of the pub- 





or 
of Ready Made Clothing, 
as low as any other house in the trade, 
ing of almost every variety of 
na Sack Coats, Pants and Vests, 
rts, Collars, Cravais, 
hirte and Drawers, 
-y best manuer, and of good materials. 
Jd satisfy every person that it is the cheap 
n the market. 
LIFORNIA BLANKETS 
tly on hand—for sale very low. 
HENRY L. FOSTER, 
(Late Booth & Foster.) 
27 CORTLANDT STREBT, 
New YorR. 


! 

HURCH BELLS! ) 
ORY, STEAMBOAT, AND LOCOMOTIY E 
itly on hand, and Peals or C himes of Bells 
ast to order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, 
. are attached to these Bells, so that they 
‘ring easily and properly, aud Springs also, 
clapper from resting on the Bell, thereby 
nd. Hangings complete (including Yoke, 
furnished it desired 

thirty years in this business by their late 
nto ascertain the best form for Bells, the 


tals and degree of heat requisite for secur 
atest solidity, strength, and most melodious 
overments, together with his very extensive 
erns, are now held by the subscribers, Who 
he business, and who will use every endeavor 
utation which the establithment has here- 
h in this and foreign countries; the Bells 
peatedly received the bighest awards of = 
itural Society and American In-titute; 8D 


pleted Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for 
1¢ Union and Canada. 

1\L INSTRUMENTS will still be manufac- 
rivers, of which they will have constanuy 
meot of Transit Instruments, Levels, Sur 
(plain, nonious and improved), &c. 

ion Castings of any size cast to oO jer. 


ee OREW MENEBLY’S sone, 
ny Oo., N. ¥., 1869. 186-17" 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE HAMBURG “ROUGH HOUSE.” 


BY OUR (LATE) PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


At a time when there is so much new interest 
in Institutions for the vagrants, it may not be 
without value to describe a visit paid by the 
writer, two years ago, to a large vagrant-school 
in Hamburg. The institution is managed on an 
entirely new and original principle, and as far 
as | know has no counterpart in Europe ; I speak 
of the Hamburg Reuhe Haus (Rough louse) es- 
tablished by Mr. Wichern in 183:3. 

An omnibus ride of three miles carried me to 
its neighborhood, and after a walk through a 
pleasant wooded lane, I found myself on the 
place. The whole looked as little like the usual 
home for vagrants, as is possible. I saw no 
squads of boys, walking demurely about, but 
looking as though the very devil was in them, if 
they could only let it out. There were no heavy 
looking overseers, discoursing piously of the 
number whom Providence had committed to 
their charge--and thinking of their pockets. 
And there was not even the invariable home for 
forsaken children--the huge stone building, 
with one bare sunny court-yard. The idea 
seemed to have been here, that to those who have 
no home of their own, as much as possible should 
be given of the home which God has prepared 
for all. 

It was a large, open garden, full of trees and 
walks and flowers and Leds for vegetables—-while 
on each side stretched away green corn-fields. 
Among the trees, there were some dozen plain, 
comfortable little wood-houses--like old-fashion- 
ed farm-houses-—scattered about, and one quiet, 
shaded chapel. The boys visible outside, were 
busy cleaning the flower-beds, or working in the 
harvest-field ; some, also, repairing fences and 
buildings. 

I walked up to the largest of the houses, was 
directed pleasantly by a lad to Mr. Wichern’s 
room, and proceeded soon with him to examine 
the grounds. Before giving my observations, | 
cannot refrain from mentioning a little interlude 


for them. 


into one of the regular families, and there, i 


or six years. 


work in the shops on the place. 


students—all plain, but very neat. 


the boys working very handily. 


engraving. 


t=) 


or forty girls here. 
arrangement for them as for the boys. 


and are expected to enter service. 


generally apprenticed to masters. And itissaid 


the Rauhe Haus. 


wished to celebrate. 


power displayed in it. 


such a scheme as this. 

shown that he unites both. 
establishing a few of the “family groups” and 
common work-shops, was to set up printing- 


Reports of the Rauhe Haus. 
well at this that the works were enlarged, and 


far towards supporting the other parts of the 
establishment. Many of the boys are appren- 
ticed here, instead of being placed with masters. 
In addition, a commercial agency (agentur) 
has been formed to sell the various articles made 
by the boys. This is separate from the school, 
and its losses will not fall upon that. The pro- 
fits are to be devoted to meeting the general ex- 
penses for the children. Connected with it are 
the lithograph and stereotype shops, the wood- 
engraving and the book-binding. 


by the agency is already quite extensive. Itis ex- 





which took place here, very characteristic of our 
times. 

Among the visitors who arrived just before me 
was dear old Eximu Burairt, who was fresh 
from the Peace Congress, and was now passing 
through Hamburg with two associates, on his 
way to Denmark to attempt to mediate between 
the Dachies and the King. 

While we were all waiting in Mr. W.’s room, a 
conversation commenced between Wichern and 
Burritt on the subject of these peace efforts, which 
soon grew into a warm discussion. The one did 
not understand much German nor the other 
much English, yet there was such a natural elo- 
quence in the two men, that, with the aid of a 
few interpretations thrown in by myself, they 
argued as well as if in the same language. | 
never saw a better contrast—the fine, mild, 
winning, thoughtful face of the American, as he 
spoke of the all-subduing power of love, of the 
virtue that existeth in patience and forbearance 
and meekness, to hurl back the greatest violence ; 
or pictured the time when havoc and war and 
hate should no more rage among men ;—and on 
the other side, the strong, marked, stern features 
of the German, denouncing in deep tones the op- 
pression which was cursing Germany, and now 
soon to prostrate Holstein, and demanding how 
the injustice of the strong is to be met, but by 
the strong blow. I told Mr. Burritt when it 
was over, that ‘it was all as good as a Peace 
Congress!” 

The name “ Rough House” for this place be- 
gan, as Mr. W. informs me, seventeen years ago. 
when he tooka little broken-down farm-house here 
to try if he could not start, on a new plan, a school 
for vagrant children. It were better called now 

—assome English traveler has already named it— 
the “ Home among the flowers.” The great pe- 
culiarity of the plan is the dividing of the chil- 
dren received into families. In each of the little 
houses I visited is a family group of some twelve 
children, managed by a young man (an “ over- 
seer”) with two assistants. The overseers are the- 
ological students, who have some way imbibed the 
idea that two or three years’ practical labor among 
the helpless and forsaken is quite as good a pre- 
paration for their duties as preaching to admir- 
ing audiences or laying up a complete system of 
antiquated dogmas. ‘The “assistants” are young 
men—farmers or mechanics, of a religious turn, 
who intend to spend their lives in this kind of 
work. They are employed at first on the most 
common out-door labor; then are placed in the 
different workshops to learn, and afterwards to 
direct ; next are admitted to a care of the boys 
within the houses and are taught by the over- 
seers the various needed branches of education, 
and finally take a share with the Principal, in 
the general supervision of the Institution. After 
a four or six years’ course here, they are sent 


and for this Mr. Wichern appears to be the man. 
This, however, is only a small part of his labors. 
He is a powerful speaker, and has a great fuculty 


liberal aid, even from the princes. 


terpart in other countries, must be apparent. 


nevolent effort. 


Roven Hovsr. C. L. 


CASE OF THE NEEDLE-WOMEN. 


secluded walks of life. 


an effort to realize it. 


house—as a place of refuge for the poor, self-re- 
lying seamstresses in our midst. 





abroad to preside or assist in similar institutions 
through Germany. They are mostly supported 
by voluntary contributions, or by their own labor. 
There are twenty-three here now. Mr. W. says 
that there is a great demand for them; and that 
they have been sent fur even from Russia, for 
orphan asylums, houses of correction, ragged 
schools and the like; and that some aré now 
preaching among the emigrants in America. 
The matter of principal interest, of course, 
was the situation of the childmen. The first 
house we entered was a little wooden building 
among the flowers and the apple-trees. It was 
of only one story, with the exception of an attic 
chamber for the assistants. The first room was 
a long, clean one, where ten or twelve boys were 
Sitting round a table, working at their slates, 
under the inspection of the students. It appears 
that their time is divided off into so many hours 
for out-door work, so many for play and for 
study, and that this was the school-time. The 
lads were all clean, comfortable and cheerfully 
busy. When a wretched little vagrant from the 
gutter is sent in here, he is not at once thrown 
into a mass of boys, to work himself out to ruin 
or to goodness as he best can ; to be kicked and 
cuffed ; to grab what he can get, and to either 
teach others or learn from others, all the vile 
things which boys are certain to know. The 
little stranger is put with a few other new- 
comers, into a separate house (“ 
house”) where two or three you 
constant charge of him. He eats ‘ 
table with his few comrades, and pnp 
The overseers study his disposition, and set him 
either at a trade or at garden and farm-work, as 
he seems best fitted, He has his play, and play. 


the novitiate 
mg men have 


miserable condition. 


the wretchedness of another winter commences. 


their wants; they feel the necessity of economiz 





of it, 


mates, and free, fresh air, and friends to care for 
him, who hold it a labor of love, to do for the 
fatherless one, in a feeble manner, as Christ did 


He must work hard, but there is variety, and 
it is healthy work. After a time he is introduced 


simple quarters, under kind care, spends the five 
No wonder that it comes to be 
such a home to them all—and the apprentices, 
whom the Rauhe Haus has sent out so plentifully 
through Germany, are so glad to come back, and 


Besides, in this house, the room I have men- 
tioned, there were a sleeping room, a room for the 
sick, a little kitchen, and two bed-rooms for the 


After this, we went round to the various work- 
shops—for shoe-making, tailoring, joinery, pat- 
tern-making, spinning, baking, &c.—in all these 
In addition, 
there were other buildings, where the boys, in 
company with workmen, were busy at book-bind- 
ing, printing, stereotyping, and wood and stone 


and washing of dishes, and sewing work were 
done by the girls, fur there must be some thirty 


from the number of affiliated schools started by 
the students of this, through Germany, and from 
its many friends, that no apprentices on their 
journeys, find a better reception than these from 
I was pleased to see, when we 
visited the chapel, that it had just been deco- 
rated by the boys, for some festival which they 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature about 
the whole Institution, to me, was the practical 
It is so rare for a man, 
with the moral enthusiasm which would raise up 
the helpless and outcast from their degradation 
to have, at the same time, the business talent for 
Herr Wicuern has 

His first step, after 


presses, where the boys could strike off, under 
the direction of a master workman, the tracts 
and little books needed in the school, and the 
They succeeded so 


now do a considerable business without, and go 


All these last 
have proved very successful, and the business done 


pected that with the printing and the agency, the 
Institution, expensive as it is, will in a few years 
support itself. Of course, all this complicated 
mass of detail needs a clear head to manage it— 


of influencing any with whom he is thrown in 
contact. He has plead the cause of his Vagrant 
Home well, through Germany—and has gained 
Of his labors 
for a wider object, I have already previously 
spoken, in this journal. That I did not exagger- 
ate when I said this Institution has not its coun- 


A “Home among the flowers,” where the 
vagrant—the child nourished amid filth and 
squalor—in the dark cellars of a great city, 
should at length see something of God's beauti- 
ful world; where, among friends, in the midst 
of orchards and corn-fields, he could grow up, 
invigorated by healthful labor, to manhood—all 
this would seem alone more like the dream of a 
philanthropic French novelist, than the reality. 
But still farther, that this institution should 
have a system, almost Fourier-like, of ‘ groups” 
and families, and yet be imbued with the sim- 
plest, truest spirit of Evangelical religion; that 
it should send out not only skilled apprentices 
saved from the prison and the alms-house, but 
educated young men to teach others and to 
spread abroad the self-denying, Christian princi- 
ples of the place—and most of all, that it should 
have existed seventeen years, and by its well- 
conducted industry, have almost supported itself, 
may fairly constitute it one of the wonders in be- 
The friend of man, searching 
anxiously for what man has done for his suffering 
fellows, may look far in both continents before 
he finds an Institution, so benevolent, so practi- 
cal, and so truly Christian, as the Hamburg 


GenTLeMEN :—It was with feelings of lively 
gratitude that I learned of the determination of 
your contributor, “C. L.” to lay before the pub- 
lic the condition of those in the lowest and most 
His articles have been 
read with the greatest interest, and a suggestion 
in the one of July 29, scems of sueh immediate 
importance that it should net be passed without 
I refer to the opening of 
a neat, respectable, and economical boarding- 


If there are “ Christian merchants in our city, 
who wring their wealth from the narrow earn- 
ings of these women,” there are also Christian 
merchants, with ample means, who would most 
cordially respond to any organized effort, for the 
elevation of the same class, from their present 
Why, therefore, without 
waiting for a beginning on a large scale, can not 
Mr. Pease, or some other person acquainted with 
the desirable localities, ascertain at onte if a 
building with requisite accommodation can be ob- 

ained—what would be the expense of rent, re- 
pairs, and suitably furnishing the same, and give 
the items to the public through the columns of 
The Independent ; and see if the demand would 
not be immediately met by sympathizing liberal- 
ity, and thus a comfortable home secured, before 


There must be, also, multitudes of Christian 
sisters in our cities, whose kind hearts feel every 
appeal for the suffering around them, but who 
do not see how they—with all their domestic 
cares and duties--can do anything to alleviate 
this suffering. Their families are expensive, the 
income perhaps no more than sufficient to meet 


ing some, and so do the work, which, with a dif- 
ferent arrangement, they could afford to pay a 
living compensation to some worthy sewing-wo- | "® 
man for doing. If they could be convinced that | '¥e0 above : 
their own health, and the comfort of the house- 
hold would be increased, by their more active 
participation in domestic matters; or that the 
happiness, and intellectual and moral welfare of 
their children would be much safer, under the 
watchful eye of a mother’s love than when in- 
trusted to the care of an ignorant, superstitious, 
and often deceitful nurse, they might be induced 
to do some of these things themselves, and could 
then easily affurd to give their sewing to those 
whose lives are sacrificed by the withholding 


But there are many others, living with all the 
surroundings of wealth, who do a vast amount 
of sewing, because “ they have the time for it.” 
A great work would be accomplished, if these 
could be made to feel that this leisure could be 
more wisely occupied than in employing their 
n | thoughts on the dimensions of a shirt, or the re- 
modeling of a mantilla. Many of our wealthy citi- 
zens are those who began life at the foot of the so- 
cial ladder, and have gained their present position 
by a gradual ascension. They had not the advan- 
tages of an education, such as it is now their pride 
and pleasure to give their children. A double ad- 
vantage would be gained if these mothers could 
be awakened to the importance of using some of 
this time now devoted to the needle, in attaining 
that intellectual cultivation, which they had not 
the means of acquiring when young. The im- 
poverished needle-women would gain more profit- 
able employment than they can now command, 
and our ladies would be amply rewarded, by the 
increase of domestic happiness and the strength- 
ening of home influence. If they will not do 
this, they must be willing to see their educated 


A few were employed out-doors at | and intelligent children looking to others for 
the regular farm-work. There seemed to be one 
good sized building, where washing, ironing 


friendship and advice. 

A young man of piety and cultivation wrote to 
an intimate friend: “I am writing from home, 
aname which should be dear to all. I have 


There is the same general | been here three days, and am now longing to get 
They 
are usually taughé all branches of house-keeping, 
The boys are 


back to my friends. 1 love my mother, for she 
has always been most kind and affectionate, but 
we have nothing in common, and there is no one 
, | to whom I can speak on the subjects which most 
interest me.” 

I feel that a stranger should apologize for 
trespassing on your time and patience, by pre- 
senting thoughis which may seem to you of no 
value. H. 


+9 


FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dusveve, Iowa, July 5, 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—In my last letter I gave some 
reasons why a dissolution of the partnership be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presbyterians in 
the home missionary work is desirable, and as | 
think, I demonstrated that there would be great- 
er harmony and real unity of spirit and vastly 
more efficiency in prosecuting the work, if the 
change were to take place. 1 stated, that it 
would have been far better for the N.S. Presby- 
terians to have been thrown entirely upon their 
own resources from the first than to have de- 
pended on Congregational aid, and that now, 
they would accomplish far more in the way of 
raising funds in the work of “church-extension,” 
if they were separated from us than in their pre- 
sent relation to us. In corroboration of this 
view, | am able to quote the following remarks 
from the sermon of Dr. Bullard on home mis- 
sions, before the General Assembly at Washing- 
ton, and recently published. It deserves to be 
pondered by both denominations. If his views 
are correct, then it is inexcusable for Presbyte- 
rians to continue to “hide their talent,” and 
draw from our resources ; and entirely wrong in 
Congregationalists to encourage it and co-ope- 
rate in the present measures. He says: 


“ But it is important that we should all know, 
and let our Congregational brethren and the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary Society distinctly under- 
stand, that our denominational interests would be 
promoted, if indeed we have any such interests se- 
parate from the greatest prosperity of all evangeli- 
cal denominations, should they, from henceforth, re- 
fuse to co-operate with us on such a liberal, wnsectarian 
plan as we have proposed. For we have lost in num- 
bers and efficiency, by this union of efforts during 
the last ten or twelve years, far more than we have 
gained in pecuniary assistance. * * * 

* But we should not, for one moment, be deter- 
red from taking a single wise step for church-ex- 
tension, for fear, that on this account, the American 
Home Missionary Society will refuse to aid in the 
support of our missionaries. For while we feel 
bound to give this Society no occasion for offense, and 
are grateful forall pecuniary assistance really aflord- 
ed us through this channel beyond our own contri- 
butions, WE KNOW WE ARE NOW ABUNDANT- 
LY ABLE, IN THIS RESPECT, TO PROVIDE 
FOR ALL OUR MEN. We may be certain IT 
WILL DO OUR WEALTHY CHURCHES GREAT 
GOOD TO BE ROUSED TO THIS GLORIOUS 
WORK, AS THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
WAS, CUT OFF FROM FOREIGN AID. While, 
therefore, 1 love the American Home Missionary 
Society and its officers with unabating, confidential 
affection, and believe there is no suflicient reason 
why they should withdraw from us, or we from 
them, still I would not turn to the right or left in 
accomplishing the great work before us, an hair's 
breadth, under the influence of any threatened or 
apprehended action of any society or denomination 
of Christians. We ave not in a position to think of 
supplicating favor of any being but God alone.” 


Here the nare several things worthy of no- 
tice. Dr. B. admits that Presbyterians have 
received aid from the A. H. M. Society ‘“ beyond 
our [their] own contributions,” while yet there is 
no real need of it. ‘ We [the Presbyterians ] are 
ABUNDANTLY ABLE to provide for all our men.” 
And yet he insists on the continuance of a con- 
nection which allows and encourages his own 
denomination to withhold its own resources and 
draw upon those of another to carry on the work 
which it ought to do, and is “ abundantly able” 
to do of itself. Is this morally right on their 
part, and are we not “ partakers of other men’s 
sins” if we encourage it? Again, he asserts, 
just what I argued in my last letter and before 
[saw this extract, that “it will do our [the 
Presbyterian] wealthy churches great good to 
be roused to this glorious work.” There can be 
no doubt of this; and hence I insist, that if the 
dissolution | advocate were to take place, the 
exigencies of the case would “rouse” the Pres- 
byterian denomination, and in a short time they 
would raise as much money alone, as is now con- 
tributed by both parties in the A. H. M. Society ; 
while the Congregationalists would do no less 
than they now do, but much more. Here, then, 
I insist, is a conclusive argument, unless some 
overwhelming counterbalancing objection can be 
found, which | shall consider hereafter, for the 
course I advocate—a peaceable dissolution, by 
amicable arrangement, of the external union of 
the two denominations in the home missionary 
work. Union is pleasant, as I have said, in 
theory, and looks well as seen from the eastern 
stand-point ; but it may be bought too dearly 
when purchased at the price of efficiency, and 
is not in reality in practice and as seen on the 
ground of missionary operation, what it appears 
to be to a distant observer. Are we authorized 
for the sake of indulging a sentimental liberali- 
ty, to sacrifice the interests of the cause of Christ, 
as we are now doing, according to Dr. Bullard, 
and as I have before demonstrated? If there 
were no existing partnership, no one would ad- 
vocate its formation. Shall we not, then, look 
at this matter aside from mere sentiment and 
with a solemn sense of our obligations on both 
sides, to do all in our power todevelop the whole 
available resources of both denominations and 
the accomplishment of the greatest amount of 
missionary work? I beg of fathers and brethren 
at the East to reflect on this point ere we come 
together in convention. 

: And here permit me to quote in support of my 
views the very just remarks of the Boston Puri- 
tan in reference to Dr. Bullard’s declaration 





“This witness is true. But if 
spondent had said this, it would bea Pen th aor 
ed as Offensive. But on the basis of such facts, can 
Dr. B. and his friends justify themselves in longer 
receiving aid from New England? When he has 
said,—‘ We are now abundantly able in this Tespect 
to provide for all our men,’ and when he says,— 
‘ We are not in a position to think of supplicating 
favor from any being but God alone,’ can he justify 
the receiving of funds that would otherwise go 
where they are really needed? By his laying em- 
phasis on ‘ they’ and ‘ refuse,’ he makes our refusal 
to give this aid a condition of the ability of Presby- 
terians to oma, But have they nocon- 
science to them to the right, and deter them 





from receiving ntedless aid Or does their benev- 
olence need the spur of indignation roused by our 
refusal to give what they ought not to receive ? 
Here is a false position of things, that must and 
will, by some means, and in some time, be reme- 
died. The Christian public wili not long continue 
to sanction such a waste of funds where the home 
missionary work is so urgent. If there are such 
leakages caused by this blessed plan of union, this 
holy alliance, they must be stopped.” 

Dr. Bullard also corroborates my views on an- 
other point, in the sermon referred to, viz., the 
impossibility of operating the present home mis- 
sionary machinery without friction,—in other 
words the inevitable production of jealousy and 
collision between the parties while the present 
system adopted by the A. H. M. Society is car- 
ried on. And be it remembered, these are the 
opinions of an old and experienced western man, 
and one who has acted as agent for the A. H. M. 
Society, and ought to know all about it. I ar- 
gued this point in my last, and now he unquali- 
fiedly indorses my conclusions. They result ne- 
cessarily from the conflicting and disimilar 
spirit and practical working of Congrgeational- 
ism and Presbyterianism. I reiterate your 
words, “It is the nature of Presbytery tu inter 
fere” and meddle with local affairs, and Con- 
gregationalism will not endure it, and cannot and 
maintain its existence. The moment the Pres- 
byterian principle is admitted and allowed to 
work, Congregationalism is abandoned or speed- 
ily rooted out. You argue for the non-interven- 
tion principle—to let local communities alone to 
regulate their own polity and affairs, and in this 
all real Congregationalists agree with you, for 
it is a fundamental doctrine of their system that 
each local body is independent. But Presbyte- 
rians cannot act on this principle and still ad- 
here to their own system. They must inter- 
meddle and regulate ; and hence all the collision 
and trouble. Congregationalists must consent 
to submit, and allow presbyteries to mould and 
shape things to their pleasure and make all con- 
form to their system, as formerly in western New 
York and in Ohio, or else they must stand upon 
their rights and thus give occasion on the part 
of the Presbyterians to the hue-and-ery of * sec- 
tarianism.” ’ 
There was no trouble and no “ noise and con- 
fusion” while Presbyterians were allowed to 
regulate matters, and Congregationalists arenow 
most excellent, liberal people where they sub- 
mit to it; but when and where they aly insist 
on the right of carrying out their own principles 
and allowing people to choose their own polity 
(which is almost invariably the Congregational, 
when they fully understand the whole subject 
and are left unbiased), then, fursooth, they are 
the greatest sectarians in the land! This is 
what has given occasion to the almost universal 
and combined effort to affix the stigma of bigot- 
ry, exclusiveness and sectarianism on the Con- 
gregationalists of lowa, and to induce the belief 
that they are of another spirit from their east- 
ern namesakes and brethren. Soin New York 
and Brooklyn, Congregationalism wasa filius de- 
gener, because it simply exercised the right to 
live separate from and independent of Preshyte- 
rianism. Hence Mr. Hatfield's very offensive 
remarks in Connecticut. ‘ We love such Con- 
gregationalists as | see here, but there is avclass 
in the North-west with which Presbyterians can 
have no sympathy.” And why? Not because 
of difference of doctrine, but because we in the 
North-west insist on being Congregationalists 
and on the practice of non-intervention. ‘THis is 
ihe whole head and front of our offending,— 
while we do not wish to interfere with Presbyte- 
rians, we will not brook interference in our af- 
fairs from them. (See resolutions of the late 
General Association of Iowa.) But to Dr. Bul- 
lard’s remarks. He says: 

“Our Presbyteries, Synods and General As- 
sembly, are all dz facto missionary societies, and, 
covering the whole field to be reclaimed, and the 
most wisely adapted, with the officers and com- 
mittees they should appoint, to carry forward 
the work of church extension in all parts of our 
land. * * * They are abundantly competent to 
call into the field, and to direct the efforts of all 
the agents necessary to assist in training our 
feeble churches to support their pastors, to se- 
cure supplies, to explore and to organize churches 
No CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION CAN POSSIBLY DO 
THIs WoRK PEACEABLY anp EFFICIENTLY FOR 
us. No AGENT CAN HERE ACT WITH ACCEPTANCE 
AND SUCCESS FOR DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS AT 
THE SAME TIME: especially if they are inter- 
mingled through the counties and states in 
which he labors. The time has been, w en there 
was reason to hope that the Cong+:; ational 
and constitutional Presbyterian (!) ct urches 
are so perfectly united and nearly identi- 
fied, that they would agree so to divide the 
missionary field between them, that each by mu- 
tual consent would occupy a separate geographi- 
cal section. But as THIS EVIDENTLY CANNOT BE, 
we must now, if possible, fix upon some plan by 
which we can maintain the warmest friendship 
for each other,” &e. Xe. 

Here, then, is a distinct acknowledgment by 
an old and experienced western Presbyterian and 
former agent of the A.H.M.S., of the failure of the 
existing system, and the utter impracticability 
of maintaining peace by carrying out the present 
mode of operations, and the necessity of “fixing 
upon some new ‘plan.”” This is what I bave 
long known and been striving to convince both 
parties of. The only difference between us is, 
that I advise the abandonment of the nominal 
union, and acting in entirely separate organiza- 
tions, while he is for clinging to the old partner- 
ship [query, because otherwise the Presbyterians 
cannot draw on Congregational purses ¢], but 
wholly changing the system, and putting the 
treasury of the A. H. M. Society at the mercy of 
an omnipresent Presbytery. This was what Mr. 
Mills’ church-extension scheme aimed at. But 
[ insist that no modification of the present mode 
of operations, that will suit Presbyterians, 
can be submitted to by Congregationalists, un- 
less they are willing to give up all the vantage 
ground for the propagation of another system 
than their own. We could consent to go on, on 
the old platform of principles, provided the Plan 
of Union could be carried out in good faith ; but 
it will not, cannot be. Such is human nature, 
that “ what has been is that which shall be,” in 
the same circumstances, and the sooner we give 
up the impracticable attempt, the better. Dr. 
Bullard and I agree then (and the General As- 
sembly, by adopting a new and very essential 
principle to be superadded to the old platform, 
has also tacitly admitted the same thing)—we 
agree, I say, that the existing plan of co-opera- 
tion cannot be carried out and peace maintained. 
We then come back to the conclusion arrived at 
in my last letter, viz., that for the sake of peace 
and harmony, and of increased efficiency, the 
present partnership ought to be dissolved. 

But I have lengthened out my remarks so far, 
that I have but little space for the considera- 
tion of objections; nor is much needed. The 
only one that probably weighs in any mind is this, 
viz., that if a dissolution takes place, it will ne- 
cessarily give rise to increased local rivalry be- 
tween the two denominations, and from having 
two societies to disburse funds and manage ope- 
rations, there will be greater encouragement 
given than now to the multiplication of churches, 
causing one of each denomination to be organ- 
ized in many places where there would be but 
one under the existing system. I know that this 
idea prevails in some minds. and your editorials 
on the subject seem to be dictated in part under 
its influence. But this result by no means ne- 
cessarily results from the change proposed. 
Why may we not, if both parties are disposed 
to act on the principle, carry out the theory 
on which we now profess to act, as well with 
two societies as one, viz., that embraced in the 
Iowa resolutions, to have both denominations, in 
small settlements, unite under the form of polity 





to be adopted by the majority ; and then, let the 





church thus formed connect itself with and seek 
the aid of the denominational society with whose 
principles its polity corresponds? I say, why 
may not this be done, if both parties really wish 
to act on that principle? and if they do not, it 
is impossible to keep the present partnership in 
existence long. The infraction of that principle 
is what has made the trouble, and its continu- 
ance will inevitably result in a violent explosion, 
as I have said, and a consequent alienation of 
feeling much to be deplored. What, then, is 
gained by insisting on the present union, or what 
will be lost by the proposed change, to counter- 
balance the great advantages to result from it, 
which I have pointed out? That there is no 
ground for the objection I have considered, on 
the part of Congregationalists, at least in the 
view of the General Association of Iowa, is evi- 
dent from their late resolutions, which I append. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the evils of division 
so great, that we cordially recommend a union of 


members of both denominations in ove church in 


those places where there ought to be only one or- 
ganization. 


__“ Resolved, That the only proper ground of union 
in such communities is for the majority to decide 
upon the form of church government after a full 
understanding of the subject. 

“ Resolved, That this is the principle upon which 
we have ever acted, and to which we are willing to 
pledge ourselves to our Presbyterian brethren for 
the future, whether we act wnitedly or separately in 
the werk of missions.” 

One more consideration I will mention in my 
next in favor of the proposed change. 

Respectfully yours, 


_—_————_e.———_ 


THE CONVENTION. 


Messrs. Epirors :—That “ modest request” 
of your admirable and beloved associate (whom 
many hearts will follow with kind wishes and 
prayers) seems very appropriate and important. 
What great good is to be expected of the Con- 
vention without “an enlarged and enlightened 
Christian charity” ? What real and permanent 
strength in the future will a free church polity 
possess without its natural and proper “ digni- 
ty?” Would not any want of these things, in 
any degree, be a loss of power and success? Is 
it not the very element by virtue of which Con- 
gregationalism wins and must win—that in it 
freedom, charity, dignity. brotherly love are 
perfectly provided for, and are indispensable to 
the system ? 

Various objects have been ascribed to the Con- 
vention—the defense of the free and voluntary 
system against ecclesiasticism now making de- 
monstrations upon the Home Missionary Society 
—its defense against a permanent association 
with slavery through the same medium, &e. It 
is very observable that there are many whose 
Congregationalism is stronger than their Anti- 
Slavery, and many others whose Anti-Slavery is 
stronger than their Congregationalism. Circam- 
stances and a thousand influences bave made 
these differences of degree. Both classes of 
brethren are sincere Congregationalists, both 
sincere Anti-Slavery men. Now it is the pecu- 
liar advantage of Congregationalism (speaking 
denominationally) that these views work together 
and towards the same end,—freedom and right. It 
is an unfortunate thing in any denomination, as 
is the case in some others, that in proportion as 
they love their church polity they must fear 
anti-slavery and the movements of anti-slavery 
brethren—and in proportion as they love anti- 
slavery they must fear for their polity and for 
the tendency of movements to consolidate and 
centralize it. With us efforts to promote church 
freedom and freedom from all “ entangling al- 
liances” with slavery are co-incident. But a 
painful struggle is going on elsewhere. Mr. 
Barnes's sermon was a wise and masterly and 
dignified effort to hold together elements that 
inevitably tend to separate. Strong anti-slavery 
men connected with an Assembly are jealous ot 
consolidating movements in respect to church 
polity which will consolidate the position of 
slaveholding in it—and strong church-extension 
men are jealous of anti-slavery movements 
which may throw off slaveholders now embraced 
under the same polity. We have no necessity 
for any such antagonism and inward struggle. 
The love of church independence is delighted 
with our entire independence of slaveholding ; 
—the love of human freedom is delighted with 
all that wisely promotes freedom in church or- 
ganization and action. There ean be no strife 
between these two. Neither should there be 
any emulation between them for the ascendency 
or prominence. The genius of Congregational- 
ism places them upon an equal footing. One should 
not attempt to outrun the other. They must 
run together in order to joint and general suc- 
cess. Neither anti-slavery nor church freedom 
should exert itself to monopolize the attention or 
force of the churches. For neither will prosper 
among us without the other, or without true 
charity and liberality not only towards those 
without, but towards all of every degree of views 
and zeal on these subjects within our own deno- 
mination. It is equally certain that Congrega- 
tionalism will not prosper along with the arbi- 
trary and assuming spirit of Ecclesiasticism or 
Slavery ; and a wise, kind, firm, peaceful course, 
without aggression, as well as without yielding 
to hostile claims, will give us a happy deliver- 
ance and “a happy issue out of all our troubles.” 

NovancLus. 
Bettevve, Jackson Co., Iowa, 
July 20, 1852. 

Messrs. Epitors :—On the 15th instant the 
Congregational church and society of Bellevue 
dedicated their new house of worship to the 
service of Almighty God. The occasion was 
full of interest. And, although it occurred dur- 
ing a very busy season with us, yet a good num- 
ber assembled in our new sanctuary to join in 
thanksgiving and praise to God who had gra- 
ciously assisted us to complete a house which we 
might dedicate to the worship of the Triune 
God. 

Rev. J. C. Holbrook preached the sermon from 
Ps. 138: 1, 2, and in a very impressive manner 
set forth the numerous and great advantages to 
individuals and to society at large of having a 
good house for public worship, and of regular 
attendance thereon on the Sabbath. At the 
close of the services a subscription of nearly $50 
was obtained for the purpose of purchasing a 
bell for our new meeting-house. This was done 
when our feeble congregation had exerted them- 
selves nobly to secure the building itself. The 
lot on which we built cost us $70, and the house 
about $1150 more. We have a very neat and 
substantial edifice, 46 feet in length and 29 in 
width, completed with a steeple suitable for a 
bell worth $100 or $125. The first real stimu- 
lus to commence without delay building was 
the offer of a benevolent gentleman in Connecti- 
cut of $100 to any Congregational church in 
Iowa that should build and complete a meeting- 
house within a reasonable period, and leave it 
free from serious pecuniary embarrassment. This 
offer urged us forward, and we raised on sub- 
scription on the ground $620. We have also 
received from friends in Dubuque, Galena, Bos- 
ton and New York about $250 more—leaving a 
debt of $250, which, to save the property from 
liability, the writer and two others have assum- 
ed till it can be paid. 

The: trustees of our society have rented a 
portion of the seats for $122 50, and hope to 
rent enough more to amount in all to $155. 
They mean to raise $45 more by subscription, 
and thus make out $200—looking to the Am. 
H. M. Society for the balance of a salary. If 
they succeed, they will this year raise about $75 
more for the support of the Gospel than during 
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any previous year. And that the effect of ren- 


dering aid in our enterprise of building may be 
justly estimated, we need only refer to the past 
history of our town, when it was the resort of a 
band of horse-thieves and counterfeiters, driven 
away by force of arms after a sharp contest ; 
and since even, when but one Protestant profes- 
sor of religion could be found in it at the time 
of the writer's coming here, five years ago. It 
is not five years since our little church was 
formed—-consisting originally of five members, 
of whom one only was a male, and none of these 
members resided then nearer town than three 
miles. Our church now numbers 35 members, 
the majority of whom are in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, and none of themrich. At the time 
the church was organized the town contained 
about 190 inhabitants—now about 475. These 
facts may serve to encourage eastern Christians 
in the generous aid which they frequently extend 
to feeble congregations in the West in building 
houses of worship. 

We trust the donors to our enterprise will 
feel that their munificence has not been mis- 
placed. And could they but witness the effect 
for good, upon this community, of rearing a 
temple for God, the gratitude of Christians, and 
the increased interest in attending meeting on 
the Sabbath, I know that they would rejoice 
more heartily than ever that they had aided in 
erecting the first Protestant meeting-house in 
Bellevue. 

Respectfully yours, 


W. L. C. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMEN AND 
OTHERS. (No. I.) 


FRENCH 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, July 22, 1852. 
COQUEREL, 

GENTLEMEN :—I promised some time ago to 
make your readers acquainted with some Pro- 
testant clergymen and laymen of France. | 
begin to-day the fulfillment of my promise, 
hoping that the sketches | undertake to trace 
may help the Christians of America to under- 
stand better our future religious affairs. 

Since the best painters very seldom give satis- 
faction to those whose likenesses they make, | 
have no right to expect that my rough sketches 
would please altogether the originals who are to 
pass before me. But if those who stand promi- 
nent among men enjoy the advantages of glory, 
they must also bear the inconveniences of it. 
They have plenty of flatterers who, if they are 
blind of one eye, will paint them in profile, and 
hide their defurmity; they must submit to see 
sometimes their own full-faced likeness. 

First and foremost among the Protestant cler- 
gymen of France, stands the Rey. Athanase 
Coquerel. Upon him | will try my pencil. M. 
A. Cogquerel is now about sixiy-five or sixty- 
eight years of age, middle-sized, rather stout, of 
a sanguine temperament, and bearing upon his 
face — otherwise insignificant— those features 
which communly indicate wit, irony, and a sar- 
castic disposition of mind. He began his minis- 
try in Rotterdam (Holland), in one of the 
prominent Wallon churches (French refugees), 
and a few years afterward was called as pastor 
of theeProtestant established church of Paris, 
where he has remained ever since. In the latter 
place his talent has grown up as well as his repu- 
tation ; so much so, that he has held for many 
years—and holds still, in the opinion of many— 
the highest place in the Protestant Church, for 
eloquence and ability. At any rate he is 
doubtless the most widely known, at home and 
abroad, of all our Protestant clergymen, either 
on account of his talent, or on account of his 
short political career as a representative of the 
people in the Constituent and in the National 
Assemblies since 1848. 

As a thevlogian, M. Athanase Coquerel be- 
longs to the rationalistic, or Genevan school of 
the later period. In America he would rank 
among the Unitarians of the extreme left, as 
they say in Germany—-I mean, among the less 
reliyious part of that society—side by side with 
the Bostonian preacher, Mr. Parker. Although 
he has bestowed in his paper, Le Lien, the high- 
est praises upon Dr. Channing and the Univer- 
salist Ballou, he is far from being as rel:gzous in 
his views as these men. Let one peruse his 
volume entitled Experimental Christianity, and 
he will see there, vanishing one after another 
into the clouds of human philosophy, every ele- 
ment of Christianity. Christ is no more the Son 
of God, God in the flesh, but the best of men; 
his sufferings and death are nothing but a great 
and noble example; the atonement is nothing 
but a Jewish piece of superstition; and prayer, 
when he who prays expects to be heard, “ is re- 
deemed from blasphemy only by its fuolish sin- 
cerity.” How M. Coquerel can, after having 
printed such things, repeat every Sunday the 
prayers of the Protestant liturgy, is more than | 
can tell or explain. Of course salvation, accord- 
ing to his opinion, is to be universal; sincerity 
and truth are of the same value before God ; and 
all confessions of faith should end with these 
words : “ But, I may be mistaken.” 

As a preacher Mr. C. stands higher than the 
place his vulgar rationalism deserves among 
theologians. A man who, for many years in 
succession, gathers and keeps around himself a 
numerous and fashionable audience, must be en- 
dowed with some power. It is true, the homeo- 
pathic dose of religion contained in his sermons, 
their tranquillizing tone, their entire destitution of 
those truths which the world dislike to hear, are 
for something in the success of the preacher. 
There is something more, however, in it than a 
perfect adaptation of his ideas to those of his 
hearers. His style is elegant, at times brilliant ; 
he abounds in words; the sentence flows grace- 
fully in his speech; a sonorous liveliness, and a 
gesture theatrical, do the rest, and make of him 
a preacher most agreeable to the world. ) But in 
the opinion of the best judges, he is not an elo- 
quent man. He may have—he bas, a wonderful 
talent of speech,—he has nothing of the genius 
of eloquence. He has no emotion, no pectus, 
none of those powerful inspirations which, aris- 
ing from the depths of the soul, spread terror or 
hope over a spell-bound bly. i 
earnestness, however mistaken they may be, will 
find the true accents of eloquence; and if they 
are vibrating in himself, the preacher will al- 
ways cause the most sensitive chords to vibrate 
at the utterance of truth or error in the heart of 
his fellow-men. But he who doubts everything, 
who professes universal indifference as the best 
exhibition of Christian charity, how could he, 
unmoved, move others? Truth disdained, re- 
venges itself in refusing eloquence to the most 
gifted preachers ;—it has done so for M. C. 
You may hear him, and if you care little about 
the gospel, wander with him through the flowery 
but fruitless fields of rhetoric; you are amused 
and pleased, and you admire the dexterity of his 
style. The speech, or sermon—so called—is 
over: ask yourself what you feel then, and the 
answer will be: Nothing, at the best; unless a 
sudden feeling of honesty arising in you, make 
you feel indignant at seeing a man who can 
spend his life in preaching religion, when reli- 
gion, even his own, is for him of so little im- 
portance. 

M. A. Coquerel has played a part, I am sorry 
to say, in our late political assemblies. Elected 
to the Constituent assembly in 1848, by the peo- 
ple of Paris, and, thanks to the party of the re- 
action, re-elected to the Legislative Assembly, he 
did not shine there as much as in his pulpit of 
the Oratoire. One may be perfectly at ease in a 
pulpit, where he speaks alone, respectfully lis- 
tened to, and feel rather uncomfortable, or be 
less successful, in a political assembly, inter 
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pares, subjected to interruptions, and enjoying 


anything but a respectful attention. ™. 
Coquerel failed there as a speaker, and his votes 
only have made remarkable his passage on the 
pqitical stage. The most memorable of all, is 
that which he gave for that most outrageous 
violation of human rights, that murder of a sis- 
ter republic—the Roman expedition. He voted 
For that national crime. He, the Protestant 
minister,—I don’t know why or how,—gave his 
vote for the restoration of the Pope, and the 
putting down of the Roman revolution. I hope 
he now repents of it. 

Asa man and as a minister of the established 
church, and in regard to the fulfillment of the 
duties of his charge, M. A. C. justly enjoys the 
best reputation. Active, laborious, not only is 
he a hard student, as is shown by the numerous 
works he has published, and the labor he bestows 
upon his preparation for the pulpit, but he is 
always ready to visit the sick and the poor of his 
people, to attend the committees and meetings 
where the affairs of his church are treated. In- 
deed, for activity and industry, his example 
might shame many a minister whose doctrine is 
better, and whose religion is more real. 

One of the things to be most deplored, is that 
M. Coquerel has been taken, either by the 
government or by the public, as a true repre- 
sentative or rather specimen, of all the French 
Protestants. That he too faithfully represents 
the greatest part of the established Protestant 
church, is too true. But in that church area 
few evangelical men, who are not to be con- 
founded with the mass ; and out of it is the every 
day increasing number of evangelical free 
churches, which remain faithfully attached to 
the gospel truth. 

Let me say before I close, that M. A. Coque- 
rel is one of the most zealous supporters of the 
union of church and state ; and moreover, that 
he is not to be confounded with his son, a young 
man of much talent, who preaches in the same 
church, and who, although not quite evangelical, 
is nearer the truth than his father. 

Franc Parvevr. 
For the Independent 


ABIDE IN ME AND I IN YOU. 
THE SOUL'S ANSWER. 
That mystic word of thine, oh, Sovereign Lord! 
Ts all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to thee. 


Abide in me, I pray, and I in Thee, 
From this good hour, 0 leave me never more; 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be healed, 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o'er. 


Abide in me—o’ershadow by thy love, 

Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of sin ; 
Quench ere it rise, each selfish low desire, 

And keep my soul as thine, calm and divine 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven's own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs that hand divine ; 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine 


Abide in me: there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen thy face and felt thy power; 

Then evil lost its grasp, and, passion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantisent of the hour 


These were but seasons beautiful and rare ; 
Abide in me—and they shall ever be ; 
I pray thee now fulfill my earnest prayer, 
Come and abide in me, and I in thee. 
Anpover, July 20. H. E. B.S. 
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THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 


Messrs. Epitrors:—The following letter I 
owe to the kindness of Captain Andrew IH. Foote, 
late commander of the U.S. brig “ Perry,’ con- 
nected with the African squadron under the 
command of Commodore F. H. Gregory. By 
giving it a place in your columns, you will gratify 
the wishes of several of your friends, and serve the 
cause of humanity and Christian benevolence. 

Yours truly, J. Oncerr. 


New Haven, April 23, 1852. 

Dear Sin :—Agreeably to your request of the 
21st inst., to favor you with a letter expressing 
my sentiments on the subject of African Coloni- 
zation, | cheerfully comply; although the limited 
time and compass of a single letter will hardly 
enable me to enter as fully as | could wish upon 
the agency of the squadrons of the United States 
and Great Britain in the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

Of the origin of the Colonization Society, the 
settlement at Cape Mesurado under the immedi- 
ate government of Ashmun, Randall, Mechlin, 
Pinney and Buchanan, the establishment of a 
commonwealth with General Joveph J. Roberts, 
a colored man, at its head, marking a new epoch 
in the progress, as well as in the history of Libe- 
ria, the subsequent Declaration of Independence 
and formation of a Republic under the presidency 
of General Roberts, its acknowledgment as one 
of the nations of the earth, by England, France, 
Belgium and Prussia, with other points of inter- 
est in the history of Liberia, are too well-known 
to require special notice. 

Liberia has now an extent of over five hundred 
miles sea-coast, with an average of fifty miles 
into the interior; and a population within its 
jurisdiction of 150,000 souls. The slave trade, 
formerly so rife within these limits, has been to- 
tally suppressed, and a legal commerce exceeding 
in imports and exports, respectively, the value of 
half a million of dollars, has been established. 
When we consider that the eolony, on a small 
point of land, has been established but little 
more than a quarter of a century, and that the 
number of emigrants from the United States has 
not exceeded 9,000, we sce that the annexation 
spirit has been rife to a degree beyond that pre- 
vailing among the Anglo-Saxon race in this 
country, mpelling them, in common parlance, to 
the fulfillment of their manifest destiny. 

The government of Liberia is modeled upon 
that the of United States. No white man, huw- 
ever, is eligible to any office; in fact, cannot 
become a citizen of the Republic. 

Of the natural history and gevlogy of Liberia, 
bat little isknown. At Monrovia, iron ore exists 
in large masses associated with the igneous rock 
of which Cape Mesurado is composed. President 
Roberts informed me that twenty miles in the 
interior, ore is found. which can be beaten out 
into malleable iron without the process of smelt- 
ing. The soil is extremely fertile, adapted to 
the culture of almost every tropical production. 
The garden vegetables and fruits of the country 
are rich and abundant. The climate has been 
urged as an objection to Liberia. It would be 
valid against the whites making a lcdgment 
there, bat it is the great safeguard to the colored 
man against the eocroachment of the whites. 
The statistics show the number of deaths to be 
three per cent. less than in Baltimore, and less 
than in New York and Philadelphia; notwith- 
standing, all the blacks, on their arrival. have to 
go through the process of acclimation, which, of 
late years, has become so mild as scarcely to ex- 
cite any apprehension. me Pi 

The religious character of Liberia presents a 
very favorableaspect. President Robertsinfurmed 
me that a greater portion of the people were pro- 
fessing Christians than are to be found in any sec- 
tion of our own country. | attended church my- 
self frequently, when in Monrovia, and heard 
sound practical sermons, which, as intellectual 
efforts, would have done no discredit to the pul- 
pit in this country. To the Christian, looking 
at the evangelization of Africa, Liberia has claims 
which cannot be resisted. The climate renders it, 
humanly speaking, impossible for white mission- 
aries to sustain the institutions of religion, Its 
deadly fevers will ever bar Christianity from its 
center, unless introduced by colored people. How 
then can the Christian escape from*rendering 
Liberia all assistance in his power towards ac- 
complishing the great mission which Providence 
no doubt has destined her ? 

When the spontaneous productions of the soil 
are so varied and abundant as in Liberia, men 
can live with much less labor than in the United 
States. This, with the enervating climate of the 
9 strongly tends to slothfulness of mind 
and body. Of the people, many are therefore 
still indolent and ignorant—poor in mind, body, 
and estate, arising often from their having been 





in the United States, dependent on the will and 
dictation of others, and thus rendered incapable 
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of that self-reliance which secures early success 
in an enterprise of this kind. But on the other 
hand are seen a still greater number of persons, 
who give evidence that the black man, when free 
from the influence—the presence of the white’ 
man, can become fully equal to the development 
of the resources of a country, and the efficient 
administration of its government. 

I visited Liberia free from all prejudices against 
colonization, and equally free trom all pre-judg- 
ments in its favor—determined to sce ang exa- 
mine for myself; and after frequent personal 
intercourse with the people, looking at the coun- 
try, its resources ; observing the character of the 
Liberian mind—the influence of its schools, 
churches, and arts of civilization on the great 
numbers of uncivilized heathen around them, | 
came to the deliberate conclusion, that Liberia 
has the strongest claims upon Christian aid and 
sympathy, while it presents commercial advan- 
tages to our country, which will far counterbal- 
ance the amount expended by private bencvo- 
lence in planting and aiding the colony and Re- 
public. in this view, England, by acknowledging 
the independence of Liberia, and cultivating a 
good understanding with its government, is re- 
sponding to the gall of British philanthropy 
while subserving her own commercial interests 
The growth of Liberia, having been gradual 
and healthy, the government firmly established, 
as its entire and successful administration for 
several years by the blacks themselves, has 
abundantly proven, the country now is in a con- 
dition to receive as many emigrants as we can 
send her. Two intelligent colored men, Messrs. 
Janiper and Fuller, were last year sent to Liberia 
by a colored colonization society in Maryland to 
spy out the land. They have just returned with 
a highly favorable report, urging emigration. | 
also would say to the colored man, go to Liberia. 
Here he never can rise to the position among the 
whites that God and nature intended every man 
should occupy among his fellows; for suppose 
even the wishes of the philanthropist towards 
him to be obtained—suppose his political rights 
were secured to him, and he, unfettered in body 
and intellect, an’ cultivated in taste; yet while 
he is free, he is still a bondman—he is still held 
in social inferiority ; for if freedom is alike the 
prerogative of the white and black, the white 
must also be left free to choose bis most intimate 
social relations, and will never unite bimself with 
a caste marked by such broad distinctions as in 
the two races. Such is the condition in which 
the colored man is placed in the United States. 
For himself—for his children, then, Liberia is 
the only city of refuge. He there may become a 
freeman, not only in name, but a freeman in deed 
and in truth. 

The letter would be incomplete were not refer- 
ence made to the armed squadrons on the coast 
of Africa. The Legislatures of some states ; the 
reports of the parent and auxiliary Colonization 
societies ; the speeches of distinguished senators 
and representatives in Congress; the addresses 
of Colonization agentes, I am sorry to say, have 
been in the babit of «peaking of the great sacri- 
fice of life and treasure, and of unsuccessful efforts 








of our armed force in exterminating the slave 
trade, in a manner adapled to leave the impres- 
sion that it has done no good—-and sometumes 
even pressing the withdrawal of the squadron, 
with the sugyestion that the sum expended on it 
should be appropriated to the aid of the Coloni- 
zation society. Now it should be known that the 
squadrons on the coast of Africa, instead of being 
useless, and worse than useless, have rendered 
essential service. As much as colonization has 
accomplished, and as effectual ay Liberia is, in 
wholly suppressing the slave traflic within her 
jurisdiction, it is confidently believed that these 
results have been secured in no small degree by 
the presence and protection of the armed squad- 
rons of Great Britain and the United States— 
and had no such assistance been rendered, the 
entire coast where now we see legal trade and 
Christian churches, might and probably would 
bave been at this day, in spite of any individual 
efforts to colonize, the scene of unchecked, lawless 
slave trade piracy. ‘The fact is, colonization 
and the armed forces needed to go together as 
mutual and necessary helps to each other ; and 
the time has not yet come when it would be 
wise or safe to withdraw the squadron. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson, our efficient and devoted 
missionary at the Gaboon, near the equator, in a 
pamphlet which has been extensively circulated 
in Great Britain, after acknowledging the obli- 
gations of the mission to the protection of squad- | 
rons—stating that without them no mission could 
hive been established or maintained on account 
of the violence of reckless men, coneludes with 
the remark that * while we cherish the conviction 
that our strength and reliance are in the unseen 
Arm, there is, nevertheless, no other class of men 
on the coast of Africa, who would regret the 
removal of there squadrons with more heartfelt 
sorrow, than the missionaries of the Christian 
religion.” 

Sir George Jackson, the commissioner on the 
coast of Atrica, who was associated at the close 
of the last war, with Langdon Cheves in this 
country as Commissioner on captured slaves, in 
reply to a letter which | addressed him in refer- 
ence to the slive trade, after speaking of the sala- 
tary effict of the capture of two or three slave 
vessels by the man of war under my command, 
and the importance of co-operation between the 
two services fur the suppression of the traflic, says, 
“1 cannot too forcibly insist on the absolute 
necessity of the continuance of our naval exer- 
tions, which so far from being diminished ought 
as far as possible, | conceive, to be still be farther 
increased, till this hideous hydra shall be finally 
and forever destroyed :—-then, when its last head 
shall be cut off, colonization, which, till then, 
like other plans, can only be regarded asauxiliary 
to the great work of suppressing the entire slave 
trade, may step in and prosper. 

The position and long residence of Sir George 
in Africa, render him reliable authority. Presi- 
dent Roberts also fully concurs in the opinion 
that armed squadrons are essential to the suppres- 
sion of the traffic, to the protection of legal com- 
merce, and to the well being of Liberia. 

Were the United States tu withdraw the Afri- 
can squadron, to say nothing of the exposure of 
Liberia and our legal commerce, the slave trade 
would soon be revived in all its horrory, by 
American vessels. For we do not acknowledge 
the right of any foreign cruiser to visit and search 
our vessels even of they have slaves on board On 
this subject and the detention of legal traders, | 
had a protracted correspondence with the British 
officers commanding on the South African coast, 
and with the Chief Justice and Judge of the 
Admiralty Court of St. Helena. 

Congress has declared the slave trade piracy ; 
but it is piracy only ina municipal sense—not 
by the laws of nations, and therefore our slave 
vessels are amenable only to American cruisers. 

The climate of the coast of Africa bas been 
urged as an objection to the continuance of the 
sqaadron. : 

This is an unmilitary objection, as the Navy 
is bound to perform service, irrespective of danger 
to health and life, which the honor and interests 
of the country requ re. Besides, the health of 
the African will compare favorably with that of 
the East or West India squadrons. : 

I have thus, very impertectly | fear, described 
the prominent features of Liberia, the African 
squadron, and the African slave trade, and have 
pow only to remark that a country which has 
risen so rapidly as Liberia, and prospered under the 
government of colored persons, presents a remark- 
able phenomenon. It is effectually destroying 
the slave trade, by the annexation of territory, 
éarrying Christianity and civilization into Africa, 
opening a lucrative comtmerce with maritime 
nations, and seems destined after the baffled 
effurts of the white man, to explore the interior 
of a country prolific no doubt with all that is 
necessary to sustain a highly civilized and power- 
ful nation. 

1 am respectfully and very truly, yours, 

Anprew H. Foorg, U. 5. Navy. 

Rev. Joun Oxcutt, Agent of the Am. Col. 

Society, Hartford, Conn. 





For the Independent. 


PAIRFIELD WEST—THE PROTEST. 


Messrs, Epirors :—The paper circulated at 
the meeting of the General Association of Con- 
necticut, at Danbury, containing the protest of 
Messrs. Merwin and Linsley, against the action 
of Fairfield West Association, respecting Dr. 
Bushnell’s case, bas given rise to inferences in 
your own and other journals, not intended by 
the authors, which are at variance with the 
truth. For the correction of the false impres- 
sions thus produced, | beg leave to state the fol- 
lowing additional facts, which are not disputed 
by the framer of the paper in question. 

1. Those portions of the ‘‘ Appeal” of Fairfield 
West Association which set forth the doctrinal 
views of Dr. Bushnell, were adopted, a part by 
® unanimous vote, and all nem. con. It should be 
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N. W. Home Missionary . 
vention was held at Chicago, J 
society was organized, by the 
Western Home Missionary As 
being ‘to sustain evangelica 
destitute portions of the we: 
churches in supporting the 
Gospel.” 

“ Art. 3. Any person of e1 
who professes faith in the Le 
is not a slaveholder, or in the 
moralities, and who contribu 
funds of the association, may 
and any person paying at o 
thirty dollars may become a li 

By the grammatical and | 
this article, none but persor 
and who are not slaveholders 
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sure adopted by Fairfield West, and not to “all | tions were invented, and of which they still 


further ecclesiastical action.” 


retain so much. We are bound to presume that 


With these additional statements and explana- | the Evangelist, in referr ing to the Saybrook 
tions, the public can judge for themselves of the Platform, intends no quibble on the quasi Pres- 


The high estimation in which Mr. Hayes was 
held by those among whom he has chiefly re- 
sided for the last twenty years, was testified by 
funeral honors. Two regiments from the garri- 
son escorted his remains at their burial. The 
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entitled to his freedom at 28, in 1922—if he can June 28, 1552. 


torical sketch of the college, and J udge Tenney 


get it; bat who will see it done ? 


3. Does the provision attach to those who may 
be born of the persons to be freed, but born 
before their day of freedom! If so, then a 


Messrs. Eprrors:—BMy last was dated at this | * defense of the college system, or of classical 
place six months ago, pba which period ill pg ‘ On Thared1y the Phi Beta eae 
health and a multiplicity of cares have prevented peer in be pronounced by Dr. Allen, me “4 
my writing again. Every two weeks of this dent of Girard College, a graduate of Bowdoin. 
time, however, L have been greatly pleased to It is hoped that crowds of her sons of larger and 


has expressed the opinion to me that it will be a 
gathering honorable to the denomination and 
joyful to hundreds of laborers cast and west who 
will there meet to consult about the great inter- 
ests of Christ's kingdom. Glad to see that the 
good brethren at Albany are preparing to give 


hies, and in the United States,—it is difficult 
conceive upon what grounds the Boston paper 
could desire or “ hope” for the specdy realizatioy 
ofthe rumor. It had been well for Protestant Epis 
copacy had Mr. Manning and his relatives, the Wil. 
berforces, and Dr. Newman, openly seceded to 
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byterian system. character, or public sympathy with the grief of 
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REPLY OF THE MAJORITY 





Of the Association of Fairfield West, to the Protest of 
” Dr. Linsley and Mr. Merwin; copied from the re- 
cords of the Association, for Feb. 3, 1852. 


Now, though there might be something like 
temerity in our venturing to controvert the opin- 


To the foregoing protest, the majority of the | ions of a Presbyterian journal, like the Evan- 


Association makes the following re 

[. Dr. Bushnell does not think t 
whatever differ from each other fundamentally. 
His words are: “ So far from suffering even the 


ly. 
am any creeds 


gelist, on a strictly Presbyterian question, we 
cannot refrain from askingfor more light—espe- 
cially as it seems to us that the opinion referred 


Jeast consciousness of constraint or oppression | 0. if Presbyterians generally will adopt it and 


personal friends, could be naturally manifested. 


“POREVER WITH THE LORD.” 


_ Not long ago, the question went from journal 
to journal, Who was the author of this beautiful 
stanza : 

“ Here in the body pent, 





THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT 


It is five years since the last general election. 
In that interval the system of penny postage has 
been thoroughly developed. Now the “free de- 
livery,” by rural post messengers, includes almost 
every village and hamlet in the kingdom. Asa 


to say as much. New comers from the East ‘in Bowdoin who have done her honor beyond our 
good and regular standing in their churches at| °¥® borders, you may find the names of the 
home,” do not for the most part rate very highly Abbotts ant the Cheevers and one of the Beech- 
with us here. They come hither for gold, not ers and Prof. H. B. Smith in your own neighbor- 
for religion, or law, or benevolence. We have hood ; Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth College, 
multitudes of such around us in this land. The Dr. Cleaveland, of Providence, and a crowd of 
semesic te talte hese thet sew cemese ace the other reverends. In political life are Evans, and 


Since the sad affair of the Henry Clay, on the 
Hudson, it is well to be informed of such boats 
as have every arrangement for the safely as well 
as the comfort of passengers. The boats run- 
ning between Norwich and New York have 
“independent steam pumps,” a large quantity 
of buckets always filled with water, and large 


years ago by a religious society of Protestants in 
the United States, has just returned from the Vau 
dois valleys in Piedmont, to make arrangements fo, 
his departure homewards, in consequence of a sud. 
den call. In the diflicult position in which he has 
been placed towards the Papal government, by the 
closing of the chapel in which he preached, the 
confiscation of Bibles and other Protestant works 


and disputes of a similar nature, he has displayed 


aries, and in sclecting fields « 
ing the missionary work, it 
ticularly to discountenance sk 
receive the known fruits of ur 
welcome to its employment t) 
beings as slaves.’ 

Rey. Flavel Bascom, of Gal 
of the society, and Rev. E. G 
issecretary. The roll of the 


most selfish, most unscrupulous among us. So Pierce, and Bellamy Storer; Sargent S. Prentiss | life boats so conveniently located that they can | truly Christian patience and fair dealing, and has 
long as you send your church-members to this and Jonathan Cilley, deceased ; and in the world | be launched in a few seconds. These are not| been ably supported by the diplomatic tact ai 
region with letters to churches, but only “tomake of letters, Longfellow and Hawthorne and others | recent arrangements—adopted since the burning mr = ee —- ed aja 
x * . . 8 ae 8 religious ‘tions b 
a fortune to do good with when they get back,” too numerous to mention. The present faculty of the Henry Clay. They have existed for a] the Rev. Mr. Baird, son of Dr. Baird. og mae 
you must expect to hear a bad report of many of| #8 ® ¥ery able one, and the institution is doing long time. I state facts obtained by personal | is unfortunately obliged toleave Rome without be 
them while here. The evil, we think, is with us “a oro 2 the Se of education. = —_| inspection. H. C. B. 
now, but it came directly from you, “at home ;” ¢ have, also, several excellent academies in 2 vr IA PNG chiefly Merle’s ‘ History ; Sateen 
and with you should be the ii Healing the county. The city of Portland has a grada- LITERARY IN TELLIGENCE. Italian, printed fag = Bary ory ne 
backsliding Christians may do for you; itiseasier| tion of schools under the instruction of well-} Q.y, ov Excanp.—Expect, and welcome, a — ah nearly three years in possession of the 
fur us to persuade men anew to becomo Chris- qualified teachers. The high school for boys} new book on the oldest subject, geology excepted, per se agen ill be cp = — Sons tenes explore, 
tians indeed. and that for girls are in high Tepute just now. | which Albion supplies. Not a book manufactured, | the patinsennecior yy Mr. i. finding all bie poser 
The above may sound harsh to you at the At Gorham is located the Maine Female Semi- | but matured and written by one of the most accom- | tions useless, made over the cases to the Ameri an 
East. And those full of hope and good resolu-| ®8?Y: whose anniversary has just occurred. Dr. | plished of English archwologists. It is entitled | Comsul, in whose behalf they were claimed, at the 


consequence, during this election, the post-office 
has been used to an extent wholly without a 
parallel. Hundreds of thousands of addresses 


under any creed, I have been ready to accept as adhere to it, may become the first item in a fall 
eat a number as fall in my way; for when | system of “Heads of Agreement.” Allow us 
they are subjected to the deepest chemistry of} then to propose, for the consideration of our : cai 
ee “oe — hg soem pha por hd dl Presbyterian friends generally, the following| [t was the Knickerbocker Magazine, we believe, san geen tap on we —— J a 
terior formless nature, they became thereupon so | 1UCTIEs. __, | which first proposed the question. The newspa- | 1V°re% pale sheet gh ey 
elastic, and run so freely into each other, that 1. Does the passage quoted from the “ prelimi- pers took it up and repeated it, but nobody took means resorted t ray gan a 
one seldom need have any difficulty in accepting | nary principles” in the Presbyterian Form of| the trouble to answer it. Some interesting Returns ordered by th , 
as many as are offered him.” (See “God in| Government, affirm anything about “the inhe-| The stanza isfound in the 520th hymn of the parliament have just been completed. These, 
Christ,” page 82.) . : littl rent independence and self-subsistence of the|« psalms and Hymns” used generally in the amongst other things, show that nearly we 
be et hie di eke a ’ salmon local churches,” as an element in the Presbyterian | Congregational churches of Connecticut, and ex- hunivet ond slaty entions 4 Stove wore — : 
meaning in hie declaration, that his senlime tem? Isit anythi than th ti All ; in 1851, as against seventy-six millions in 1839. 
do not differ fundamentally from those expressed | System = 1s it anything more than the assertion | tensively used elsewhere. A reference to the Wit eames ‘ not ee atone 
of that civil right of voluntary association for reli- | index shows that the hymn is altered from ith respect to revenue it appears that the g 


by the General Association. oo : ; A 
II. Though the Hartford Central Association | gious purposes, which the founders of “ the Pres- sum is very near two and u half millions sterling, 


the names of the following 

B. Dodge, L. Farnham, L. B 
F. Leonard, E. Goodman, N. B 
C. Cook, D. P. Miller, J. M‘C 
Todd, E. B. Baxter, G. Schk 


ing able to extract from the clutches of the Papal C. Boswell, N. Cook, J. Blanel 
authorities four cases of valuable Protestant wor ks, 


Absent from Him I roam; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 





American Sunpay-scuoot, 
stated meeting of the Board of 
2ist, reports were received fi 
laboring in 14 different states. 
month's missionary labor show 

New schools organized 
Schools visited 


tell us that there is no difference of opinion be- byterian church in the United States of Ameri- 


tween them and us, “as to what doctrines are 
fundamental to the Christian religion,” they, in 


ca” had exercised in drawing up and publishing 


the same sentence, admit that there zs a differ- their Plan of Government Does the phrase 
ence of opinion between them and us, “as to| “every Christian church” mean every stated 


Montgomery. The original poem from which 
the stanzas of the hymn are selected and adapt- 
ed, was obviously not designed for ordinary use 
in public worship, its length, and to some extent 
its structure, being inconsistent with that use. 


The net revenue, £1,118,004. Of this £167,12 


say £2,422,168. The cost of administration and 
conveyance (pensions included), £1,304,163. 


tions, who are about to come to “the land of Adams, of Boston, is reported in the papers as 
gold,” cannot believe, whatever may be true of| Ying at the close of his address on the occasion, 
others, that it will ever be true them. But a| ‘hat he never attended so satisfactory an exami- 


~~ 
residence of three years here confirms me in| ®@ton. 


was postage charged on the various government 


In another communication our public schools 


“The Celt, the Ruan, and the Saxon:” and is a 
history of the early inhabitants of Britain, down to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity 
Illustrated by the ancient remains brought to light 
by recent research. The author is Tuomas Wricur, 


end of April last, by Mr. Cass; but four week 
passed without any notice being taken of his dc 
mands, in spite of the obligations which the Papal 
government is under to him. With respect to the 
Bibles, it may be recollected that Mr. Cass was 
more successful, as the Pope actually paid 470 


Teachers in these school: 
Pupils +’ 
Society's publications sol 

- sa given 


Intelligence was received ¢ 


the belief that it is true of a large portion 
what are the essential elements of the doctrines | congregation of Christians; or is it explained by 


scudi as the value of those which he confiscated.” 
cenceded to be fundamental.” We are contend- 


Panama of Rey, A. IL. Myer: 
for the Pacific coast. 





But as a poem—a sacred lyric if you please—it departments, including the empath of those who were professing Christians at} ™#Y receive notice.—Our last/legislature, render- — ew eae! 9 i 
‘ fund prety en ay me the appended words “ or union or association of | js one of the most admirable in the whole extent | “ite department, including all ite ramifics a the East. If they were good men there, they | & somewhat famous by its passage of the Maine ti use adiiines aiehaeeieaminin erence <ihse 
a ~s sai to oa, whetins hae ell particular churches”? Did the framers of that | of our evangelical literature. If set to musie by and officers, being charged with postage. : © | are not so here. Their foibles with you become liquor law, gave less evidence of wisdom in pay cantata itself on preenet omeiianiiiien 
y ave rahe So « doctrines,” or “elements of doe- | Constitution intend to announce the principle | competent composer, and fitly performed, it charges for conveyance ™ —" ee pd prevailing and characteristic sins with us. And| #bolishing our board of education, during several centuries. ia ocen tin: Cakeies 
trines.” that every particular congregation is ecclesiasti- | would be better than many an oratorio. heavy. Nearly a quarter o ny Pome onl res + be it known, if not already well-known, that sin Yours, H. S. may be found everywhere, in his works, roads, 
Ill. We deny that we have done enough to| cally independent and self-subsistent, and to REVER WITH THE LORD tae geld tant pane, Ses -seedcentnge Mecepinad sap wears no disguises here. If a young woman of ceca: aman camps, towns,—how many ending in cester! Low 
clear ourselves from all responsibility for the | make that principle th “stone of thei — jae the year, as very heavy disputed charges for pre-| 1. ectability. who ney ‘ MARIETTA COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. posing ce 
F 3 make that principle the corner-stone of their : ; - especta y, who never went to balls and mas. far the race has been influenced by the occupation 
errors of Dr. Bushnell, while he adheres to those | 54 Jo system 2 “ For ever with the Lord,” vious years were liquidated. One railway com- | |... des “at home.” wishes to goh h eais 
is still re , fidence | * yom * Amen. So let it be; . ; +) | Geera at Home,” wishes to go here, she goes.) = 7), ‘ ; f of Britain by people of every land and tongue, 
errors, and is still recommended to the confidence a apie i any receives nearly £1,009 a-week for mail} ,,- A ay tad @ various exercises of commencement week 
f the Christi blie, by a body of ministers. We inquire not for the sake of argument, Life from the dead is in that word ; pany ei ey z Who ean hinder her? She had never been : : called “ Romans,” cannot be said. Certain it is , ; P 
of the Christian public, by a body of ministers, ot ta the enittt of comteoverer: bet heniac Gat *T is immortality E conveyance on its main and collateral lines. |), 164 to do = Nihon cal of a had have been unusually interesting. The old Con- peeglleggescee setie. Bick deumtineaned Poe and large church. Dr. Yale resigned his charg: 
P y3 ping ? i ° eee gregational church in this oldest Ohio town was ~ oo 2 me tees : ie inn A yoo fee the last month. The division of the church has 
filled with an intelligent and gratified audience. | “Tens Homan Pe of Man Is foun amengs" | been accomplished with perfect unanimity and goo 


of which we are a part. g 
Here in the body pent, These returns do not show the great charges for | |... yielded. This is the secret. The temper 
The mercury does not always keep elthia mee us, as if an ancient Roman statue had been re-ani- feeling. The lately organized church in Glovers 


IV. We have no means of knowing whether | if the Evangelist is right in its understanding of pte deg | ag ; : "200.000. Deduct 
all our brethren have read the books of Dr. Bush- | the passage in question, other Presbyterians will Yet wa pte pane tent the wanes = a say “309 ae oa of the believer's faith had never before been 
8 8 7 vhich obvi y . , > isiting a beautif seclude : . 
Eng TAS WHOS Or as sum, Wain © y tried. The test may have been too severe. It] pate limits the last of July, but this year the mated, Recently visiting a beautiful and secluded} Vine dedicated their new and beautiful editice to 


nell, and made up their final judgment respect- adopt the same views, and will henceforward in- A day’s march nearer home. : 
fair, even then the virtue of penny postage 1s re- 


Futton Co.—A new Congregational church has 
lately been organized at Gloversville, Fulton Co., 
N. Y., by a colony of about eighty members from 
the Congregational church of the adjoining village 
of Kingsborough. The latter church has, for forty- 
eight years, enjoyed the ministerial labors of Dr 
Elisha Yale, and by the blessing of God upon his 
work has grown from a small and feeble to a strong 


Winnenaco District Cor 
first meeting was held at & 
Present, ten ministers and fe 
ministers and five churches 
next mecting is at Green Bay 
day in January. 





“ This Convention, believin 
to be in accordance with th 
and greatly promotive of the 
our churehes. We therefor 
churches, as early as practicé 
pastors among them, in prefe 
many do, on the labors of sty 





ing the sentiments contained inthem. Certainly 


they have not informed us what their judgment | *!5 judiciously, but firmly and consistently, on 
is. We now ask them to tell us, through the | the inherent independence and self-subsistence 
medium of the General Association, whether they | of all particular churches. 


deem these sentiments to be fundamentally erro- 
neous: and we do not think it unbecoming in 
us to do what we can to aid them in forming a 


correct opinion on the subject. 


2. We find, in another part of the same book 
(Form of Gov. chap. xii. note) a very formal 
statement of “ the radical principles of Presbyte- 


We simply insist on those doctrines which | "2" church government and discipline,” but we 
our forefathers held, and declared in our Confes- | do not find there one word in favor of this doc- 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near, 
At times, to faith’s aspiring cye, 

Thy golden gates appear! 
Ah, then my spirit faints 

To reach the land I love ; 
The bright inheritance of saints, 

Jerusalem above. 


certainly does not well stand such an ordeal, and 


warded with a premium of £152,000, and all 
official postage and pensions paid; and be it 
remembered, newspapers carried “free gratis 
for nothing.” AGRICOLA. 


hence the sad defections witnessed here. 


ee 


I have no news of religious interest to commu- 
nicate. The Methodists, who have until recently 
been few, as to preachers, are coming in among 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | “Sia large numbers, and bringing into play all| acquitted themselves well. 
: the enginery peculiar to that sect—circuits, 


temperature was delightful. 

First in order comes the exhibition of the two 
literary societies, commonly called the Contest, 
because the speakers are selected in equal num- 
bers from the two societies. The young men 


On Wednesday morning, the 28th, the oration 


village in Gloucestershire, lying between two Ro- 
man towns, and on a Roman road, the writer made 
some inquiries of his host. He found himself, liter- 
ally, on Roman ground, part of the vallum of a 
large camp being included in the garden; and just 
beyond was “ the Bury-field.” Without going from 
home to hunt for antiquities, said my host, ‘ I will 


dig you up a Roman any day.” Acricota, 


the service of God on Thursday August 20. 1), 
dedication sermon was preached in the morning by 
G. B. Cheever, D.D., from the text:  Sanctify th m 
through thy truth; thy word is truth.” It was 4 
powerful exhibition of the doctrine that the truth 
and the preaching of the truth are the only mea: s fo: 
the sanctification of Christians and of the church 


On Thursday evening, Re 
Menasha, and Rev. John W 
were ordained to the work of 
Rev. E. G. Bradford preache 
Cor. 2: 16. “ Who is suflici 


Peoria, Iuu.—The Main- 
Church edifice was dedicate¢ 


Paris, July 22, 1852. classes, love-feasts, camp-meetings, &c. Some 

To the Editors of the Independent : forty, or more, of that denomination of 
GentLemeN :—The innumerable correspon-| preachers have arrived since I wrote you last. 
dents of the innumerable American newspapers, | fiuw they are to succeed remains to be seen. 
will send by this mail, to their editors, sufficient They have men enough and money enough now. 
accounts of the glorious journey of our great] seminaries are not wanting to them in great 
President ; and their hungry columns—in this | g)undance; and an institution of a higher grade 
season—will contain enough, I suppose, on that} oatjeg « The University of the Pacitic,” estab- 
meager subject, to render it unnecessary for me | jixjed by them at Santa Clara, is the first attempt 
to say anything about it. As their accounts, 


Yet doubts’still intervene, 
And all my comfort flies ; 
Like Noah’s dove I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies, 
Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease ; 
While sweetly, o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. 


inl A discourse was preached in the evening by Re 

FREEDLEY ON Senin he Practical Treatise flomer N. Dunning, late of the Union Theological 

on Business: or how to Get, Save, Spend, Give, Seminary, who, for a season, will supply their pu! 

Lend, and Bequeath Moncey ; with an Inquiry into anal The new enterprise begins under the best 

the Chances of Success and Causes of Failure in } @¥SPices, and has the fairest prospects of success 
Business. By Edwin T. Freedley. Also, Prize and usefulness, Com 

Essays, Statistics, Miscellanies, and numerous Pri 


mighty God on Thursday, Ju 
well-tinished, comfortable an 
with a spire, a bell and at 
building was commenced, twe 
was weak in numbers and me 
been with his people, and en 
precious revivals—and the w 
mon was preached by Rev. F. 
rom Hag. 2: %. 


sion of Faith; a common belief of which has | trine of the inherent independence of particular 
thus far been the bond of union and fellowship | churches. On the contrary, according to that 
among the ministers and churches of Connecti- statement, “ the radical eclacioled’ are :-—“ That 
eut. If our present action shall divide our min- i P P adie 

isters and churches, it must be because some of | the several different congregations of believers, 
them now reject these doctrines ; and the b/ame| taken collectively, constitute one church of 
of division must rest upon those who abandon | Christ, called emphatically the church ;—that a 
the old foundations upon which our system was larger part of the church, cra representation of 


built. Jf such a cause of division extensively it, should govern a smaller, or determine matters 
exists, it may be well fur us to know the fact. 


Bat we do not anticipate any extensive division of controversy which arise therein: that, in like 


before the Alumni was delivered by Rev. Joseph 
F. Tuttle, of Rockaway, N.J. The Alumni of 
western colleges ought to remain West, you may 
say, and so I think ; but if eastern churches will 
get them away, we must be satisfied with their 
home missionary speeches at the anniversaries, 
= = = ee oe 7" yr bach vate Letters from successful and distinguished Busi- 
arietta on nesday. was an admirable ” ies ge eee 7" 

ness Men.” Published by Lippincott, Grambo & | jocates of churches. heretofore eanneeted witht 

performance, full of excellent thoughts express- Ce. Philadsiph'n, end sold my tom ir tones legates of churches, heretofore connected with tl 





Exain Concrecationan Association.—Pursuant 
to previous notice, the following ministers and de 


“ Forever with the Lord!” 
Father, if ’tis thy will, 
The promise of thy gracious word, 








. . ‘ . P 8 : : Ameniwan Binte Soctery.— 
: E ‘ 2 ‘ . . ° Congregational Union of Fox River, convened at 
2 F’en here, to me fulfill. : . | ata collegiate foundation which has been made| eq with all that vigor and point which a western ‘ 3s Yilled wi al bate ee : ’ of the Managers was held or 
among our ministers and churches. We are in- | Manner, a representation of the whole should , ahegir ‘ however, are to be taken chiefly from the Pari-) a none us. : 8 4. Colby. 12mo, pp. 320. Filled with useful hints, this place on the 3d inst. to organize a new body ¢ Bradish in the Chair, 
a : ae Be thou at my right hand, F 5 audience demands. Marietta College has grad- | ontertainine anecdotes, and important statistical | |. “ : ther Bradi 
clined to believe that they are, as a body, sound | govern and determine in regard to every part, So shall I never fail : ‘ sian press, I would merely say that they are not,| [tis not to be presumed that the Presbyterians | yated in all but fift ca tack ae Eieanil entertaining , pe Sage , viz.:; Ministers:—N. C. Clark, N. Shopley, W. ll cieties were recegnized—ont 
in the faith. Such men will not be divided by | and to all the parts united; that is, that a ma- Uphold me, and I needs must stand ; for that reason, to be entirely depended up. | an4 Congregationalists who have recently formed io skin the i - ki ep af . umnt| facts and economical disquisitions. The letter of} starr, G. 8. F. Savage, E. Whitney, C. Porter, | Illinois, one in Wiseousin, a1 
"WL We dng tet ong tenet be Jory shall govern : and consequently that ap- mnie The government papers, of course, are at © 108] an Association here, will long noglect the im-| Rey. ME. Strieby, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, |e; nat ap as a broad sheet in the street of every |: uuusem BB. Drake, and 1. Kaymond; bel work in diferent parts of the 
f 7 2 « s { 4 ° z ° 3 . shee 2 streets ‘ve <a aes Ea ork ere arts © 
ied} yee ene act an \'peals may be carried from lower to higher So, when my latest breath how to express and describe the ardent love, the heat wack off alieeetl ray wieh ——— a a er on aes broad sheet in the streets of every | pates:— Crystal Lake, William Reed; Elgin, |. centiien: tania 4 as read from 
compelled hy our present action, “to assume a | P° . : ; cai seach dine viet on Onad ‘ ; .| portant work of education, or be far behind in it} addressed the Society of Inquiry. Mr. S. is a] business town in the country. The book is an ad- | 3,; ‘ ’ - teresting ; 
fulse position,” or, “to seem to accept of views to | Judicatories, till they be finally decided by the B doce t cham peace a, eternal devotedness, the enthusiasm, &c. &c., of | when once it is undertaken. beli © di i A h hi k Franklin, aff di di i rhetagrsecnitgre Stiles ; St. Charles, George Ferson; Batavia, J demand for the Scriptures in 
which he cannot give his assent.” collected wisdom and united voice of the whole hee life ren te : the population for “the Savior of France,” “the | The mining interest continues to attract mul- h paenapiclbags oan ” on gam call fons oo pd bop pe on te De va wan “| A. Quack; Sycamore, D. West; Medina, C. W taining a request for books. 
church.” Will any well-informed Presbyterian Knowing “ as I am known,” Father of the Country,” “ the destroyer of anar- | titudes with success similar to that heretofore there are many things that may be made better, | give and dequ ne Y+] Merrill; Munroe, C. Clark. Messrs. Rev. 0. 8 nos Ayres. 
explain to us how these radical principles are to How shall I love that word, : 


and that the time will come when this change 
: : will take place. He gave an able and timely 
operations are more systematically conducted,and | address, and made a favorable impression on the 
far more capital is investing. But withala reck-| friends of religion and education in southern 
less, inconsistent, daring disposition reigns here} Ohio. 

which, it is feared, will long render this an un- 


chy,” the great and good prince who deigns to 
rule over us. It is all right. As to the other 
a viet isk ci papers, living under the good pleasure of the po- 

TALK WITH CORRESPONDENTS. lice, being every day liable to be suppressed, 
abeaits : without explanation or trial, they are cither si- 
Horice.—AR business letters should be addressed te 3. Does “ every Christian church” mean (for It would involve too great a labor were we to lent, or contented with copying the yonieneas of 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communica- example) the congregation which worships, undertake to write to every person who sends a their more favored brethren in the newspaper 
tions for the paper, to the Editors. By observing the under the care of bishops and elders, in the | communication to The Independent, to acknowl- | line. One of them amused me exceedingly by a 
above notice, correspondents will save much incon- building called “the South Presbyterian church | edge its receipt, to state the disposal which may | sentence of his account of the ball offered to the 
venience at the oflice. 


Grants were made to the 
ciety, for boatmen on canals , 
Spanish, French, Italian, and 
for a colored school in’ Amb 
French Testaments to the A 
ciety; English, French, and 
Irish Testaments, for Thompr 
ish Bibles and Testaments, t 
with several volumes for the 


Suapes or Cuaracrer.— The Infant Pilgrim.’ Dickinson of the Ottawa Presbytery, and E. B. Vas 
By Anne Woodrooffe, author of ‘ Michael Kemp.” | &™ of the Montpelier Association, were invited 1 
Published by Robert Carter and Brothers, 286 | Sit as corresponding members. 

Broadway, 12mo, 2 vols., pp. 329 and 308. A Constitution and Articles of Faith were rej. 
ed by a committee of five, and after discuss 
adopted. The Articles are substantially the s 
with those of the General Association of Ilinoi 

It was then resolved, that the ministers an} 
churches within the limits stated in the call for this 
meeting, belonging heretofore to the Fox Riv 

i cive t Congregational Union. may become members «! 
Gat cecanbcatet olieten sett oeenatt this Association upon expressing their desire to | 
The scorn of danger, and united hearts; such. Meetings will be held semi-annually, on t) 
The surest presage of the good they seek.” first Tuesday of April and of October. The follow 
~ . : Te.— ‘The author hopes that he shall not | ing oflicers were elected, viz :— 
energy. Such a President is a treasure to o PB ynr at for saemnaneele warmth upon so in- . S. F. Savage, Sicieeater: C. F. Hudson, Ter 
literary institution. : teresting a subject. He is aware that it has be-| Qjerk; N. C. Clark, Stated Clerk and Treasure 

The degree of A.B. was conferred on eight | come almost once ti to ae a C. F. Hudson, B. B. Drake, N. C. Clark, Stand 
young men. ‘The degre of A.M. in course was tmeut sno beter than empiy dclanain 6) ig Guu on Cri, 
conferred on six. W. C. Bartlett, Esq., of Day- ane G. S. F. Savage, W. H. Starr, N. C. Clark, Honw 
ton, Ohio, and Rev. H. A. Tracy, of Cincinnati,}| Kxocxinas.—“ Mysteries ; or, Glimpses of the ] Missionary Committee. 
received the honorary degree of A.M. Supernatural; containing Accounts of Salem Witch- Adjourned to mect at Sycamore on Tuesday, th: 

On the afternoon of Thursday, Prof. KE. B. | craft, the Cock-lane Ghost, the Rochester Knock- | 5th of October next, at 7 o'clock, P.M. The oper 
Andrews, who has recently entered upon his | ings, the Stratford Mysteries, Oracles, Astrology,” | ing sermon will be preached by the Moderator 
duties as Professor of the Natural Sciences, de-| &c. By Charles Wyllys Elliott. Published by N. C. Ciark, Stated Clerk 
livered his inaugural address. It was mainly | Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 273. A seasonabl 
devoted to Geology, which was considered as | 22d attractive book—the forerunner, we hope, of 
revealing the power, wisdom, and benevolence of | 8°™me more earnest, elaborate and profound exam- 
God. Prof. A. wields a graceful pen, and is an ination of the question of modern “ supernatural 
effective speaker. The tribute to the venerable | ©*hibitions. the 9th inst. in the bark Martha Clarke, 76 days 
Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, was as beautiful as it Summer Reapinc.— Lotus-Eating: a Summer} from Smyrna. Mrs. Schneider has been in the fie! 
was merited. Dr. H. has given to the college | Book.” By George William Curtis—the Howadji.] 18 years. It is an interesting circumstance thu! 
his very extensive and valuable cabinet of mine-| etc. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 206. Nine] the two mates of the Martha Clarke, and om 
rals and fossils, together with his scientific li- | chapters :—The Hudson and the Rhine, Catskill, | the sons of Mrs. Schneider were hopefully convert 
brary. It was indeed “a graceful crowning act | Catskill Falls, Trenton, Niagara, Saratoga, Lake | ed on the passage to this country. The friends « 
to a life so peacefully and unselfishly spent.” George, Nahant, Newport. Time:—July to Sep-]| Rev. Mr. Marsh will sympathize deeply with hin in 

Marietta College is gaining strength each tember, inclusive. _Embellished. the death of his father and brother, which took 
year, as her many eastern friends will be glad to Nonron’s Tascrs,—" Tracts concerning Chris- place recently, in Michigan. —_ 
know. There has been no hot-bed growth, no/tianity, By Andrews Norton.” Cambridge, pub-| py, 
effort to make a great display either of buildings | };.,.4 by John Bartlett. 8vo, pp. 392. A repub- 


And oft repeat before the throne, that is with variable success. Labor is cheaper, 


be brought into harmony with the theory that « Forever with the Lord!” 


rr : ————— “the inherent independence and self-subsistence 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY. AUGUST 12. of the local churches” is the coRNER-sTONE of 


~* | the l'resbyterian system ? 


“ The oration before the literary societies was Cowrer.—The American Sunday-School Union 
desirable portion of the earth for family resi-| delivered by Rey. Charles White, D.D., Presi- has its imprint on a cheap edition of Cowper's 
dences. Yours, &e. dent of Wabash College, Indiana. There is a “ Task and other Poems,” 180, pp. 192, which, 
charming simplicity about Pres. W., while he being printed in Lantion, has of course — no 
evidently lacks neither earnestness nor strength. mutilation. We find these lines on page 99: 

He possesses a warm and rich imagination, and 
some of his illustrations were exceedingly hap- 
py. His oration abounded with stirring and 
eloquent passages, delivered with grace and 


eee Deranrtere or Missionar 
Brewster and wife, and Miss 
na, in the ship Siam, Capt. 
Brewster are to labor at Can 
the American Board. Miss. 
Shanghai, where she will be 
Episcopal mission in that « 
that Mr. Brewster is a descer 
ter, of Plymouth memory.— 


Se 


in Brooklyn?” Is that church—either asa mat- | be made of it, or to explain the reasons of its | President at Strasbourg: “ We believe,” says he, CALIFORNIA LIFE. 
——_-_______ | ter of Presbyterian theory, or as a Presbyterian | fate. Sometimes we keep pieces of merit on |‘ we are not violating any of the legal prescrip- oe 
CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTICN AT ALBANY,— | matter of fact—* entitled to declare the terms of | hand for months before a suitable opportunity | tions, by saying that the President did not seem 
CHANGE OF TIME. admission into its ion, and the qualifica- | occurs for its publication ; sometimes we exclude | to us as clegant a dancer as he is a skillful 
pualeticed tions of its ministers and members, as well as the | valuable communications from sheer want of | rider.” This may give you the measure of the 
Those who propose to meet in Convention at | whole system ofitsinternal government?” General | room for them; many fail to see the light be- | freedom which we enjoy, or rather, we do not 
Albany on the 21st «f September, according toa statements are best explained by areference topar- | cause the writers have not taken proper pains, | enjoy. Remember also, when you read that 
former invitation, published in The Independent, ticular instances. We trust therefore that some- | and we have not the time to spare, to fit them | “ the prince” was greeted everywhere by the 
will take notice that the time of meeting is body who understands the subject will show how | to appear. We advise writers, especially of con- shoutings of the people, that no one, without 
Genie te ib ak Wecdlis e . far “ that noble truth,” as the Evangelist calls it, | troversy, of poetry, or of mere prose, to wait a|running the risk of being knocked down, or 
g @ first Tuesday in October (Oct. is applicable in the particular instance which we | reasonable time after sending their pieces, and | worse, could dare to utter any word displeasing 
5th). have named. if the article does not appear, conclude that the | to the cars of the numerous policemen who fol- 
This change has been deemed best on account| We, for our own part, do most cheerfully recog- | editors do not think best to publish it, and that | lowed “ the prince” in his triumphal journey. 
of the meeting of the American Board, changed | nize the congregations under either General As- | the reason is just this—the editors do not think | It appears that M. Bonaparte’s visit to Stras- 
from Cincinnati, 0., to Troy, N. Y., on the 7th | Sembly, as churches, and therefore as having, un- best to publish it. We have no objection to be bourg, was intended to furnish him an opportu- 
of September. der Christ, an inherent and inalienable right to | #8ked for the return of any person's MSS.; but | nity of meeting a certain young lady of his kin- 
Religious papers will be had enensh to pub- declare, each one for itself, the terms of admission | ¥° cannot charge ourselves with the trouble of | dred, whom, it is said, he wishes to marry. They | 
Sd Cio ect zg P into its own communion, the qualifications of its | Pfeserving them or returning them. met each other at the ball; and the visit the 
sien Henry Warp Brxcuen, officers and members, and the whole system of its | — E. D. K.—We beg leave to decline 2 commu- | President has made at a certain neighboring 
Chairman of Com. of Arrangements internal government. We believe in their inhe- | nication with this signature. It is our purpose | ¢astle, oes the great duchy of Baden, gives some 
Antalya 8 . _ ae pO goer cena and that ——s as = wd Lappin - — to aaege Nyc or which is os abroad. 
: they wou o well for themselves and well for | which it refers. Official acts and documents we | '¥0T girl. She 1s eighteen years of age ; I won- 
CORNER-STONE OF PRESBYTERIANISM. iomdeeel commonwealth of Christ’skingdom, | must publish, when they are of reasonable | der if she knows what awaits her! : 
“ The truth is, that the inherent independence | #4 in all Christian gentleness and manliness, | length ; for they belong to the current church | | It is time, after all, M. B should think of hay- 
and self-subsistence of the local churches is as | they would assert their inherent rights and stand | history of which we are the chroniclers. But | ing family and heirs, for he is certainly going to 
much a fundamental principle of the Presbyterian | fast in the liberty with which Christ has made | the communication of E. D. K. is hardly in- build up a new dynasty. You may depend on 
Sarcuaiss babunaniel Gone pes them free. We believe that their actual useful- | cluded in that class, and would be of little inter- | }t Now, he wants to be Emperor, and he will be 
of religious liberty or ecclesiastical independence | 2°55 and spiritual prosperity—for which we give | est to our readers generally. before long. In — of our provinces his agents 
more emphatic than this, which is the very first | them honor—results far more from the measure | M. B.—The letter from Schvoley’s Mountain | *T¢ Setting up petitions to ask the Senate to pro- 
principle of Presbyterianism, viz.— Every Chris- | of self-government (limited though it is) which | js crowded out, and is likely to be, by the pres- claim him Emperor ; those who refuse to sign 
tian church is entitled to declare the terms of ad- they practice, than from their peculiar and con- | sure of other matter. 


“ But slaves that once conceive the glowing thought 








EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 





Unper a Bie Oak Trex, 
NEAR QUARTZBURG-PINE. { 

My Dear S.:—You may remember that when 
the angel came to visit Abraham, while “he 
was sitting at the door of his tent in the heat of 
the day, he did not” ask him to walk in, for it 
would have been very hot under the tent, but 
invited him to stop and rest himself “ under the 
tree.” One gets a much clearer impression of 
the meaning of the Scriptures by living in Cali- 
fornia, especially of their descriptions of the no- 
madic life of the patriarchal ages, than can be 
realized by the closest study-student in your land 
of hyperborean storms, long winters, and close 
rooms heated with anthracite. How delightful 
is this life in the open air ! 

You young housekeepers would get some cu- 
rious ideas of what constitutes “the necessaries 
of life,” especially in the department of house 
and furniture, if you lived in California and wit- 
nessed the scenes that I pass daily. When I see 
a native Mexican miner's camp with its simple 
apparatus, I am often tempted to contrast it with 
the endless catalogue of appliances that are con- 
sidered necessary to house a New York citizen 
of even moderate rank. I wish I could sketch 
the scene. Three or four breadths of stout drilling 


Franeu.—An event worth 
the lengths to which the ] 
prepared to go to curry favo 
has just oceurred in La Ven 
person lately deceased, who 
three protestants in the paris 
in the catholic cemetery. ° 
posed this, but the mayor su 
appealed to the prefect, whe 
terment should take placc 
ground. As soon as these fi 
edge of M. Fortoul, the Min 
tion and Worship, he seut 
herctic’s body should be ext 
of the holy precincts, — Dail 


Return or Muiussionaries.— Mrs. Benjamin 
Schneider of the Armenian mission, with four of he: 
children, and Rey. Dwight W. Marsh of the Assy 
rian mission, arrived in this city, Saturday, P. M 


Devr or THe American | 
missions will be glad to lea 
American Board is now car 
ning of the new financial y 
found a balance of $5 36 on 
is certainly a very encouragi 
what our churches can do, if 
Traveller. 

Koran’s Paoceny.—Tho 
man, seaking of the ordina 
Jeyan minister, by the Bi 
nounces it a most gratifying 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram 


Patacontan Mission. —Our readers are 
aware of the terrible calamity which overtook tli 





mission into its communion, and the qualifications 


of its ministers and members, as well as the whole ventional relation to each other and their at- 


system of its internal government.’ 


We hope no| tempt to merge their separate independence in 


worse thing may ever befall our Congregational | one great body with a powér of government over 


brethren, than to find themselves some time in the 


embrace of a system, of which that noble truth is all its pants. Far be it from us to counsel ss 


the corner-stone.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Such is the testimony given by the New York 
‘pang We have no intention of 
disputing it. But we hope we may see it con- 


Evangelist of Aug. 5. 


violent and revolutionary measures; but we 
should rejoice to see our Presbyterian brethren 
throughout the Union embracing intelligently and 
firmly the principle of congregational or paro- 


: ‘ chial independency, and gradually bringing all 
: ae My the testimeny of see Presbyterians, | their institutions into th oneal ‘vith 
earned in the theory and practice of the Pres- that incipl y 
byterian system. It would be gratifying to be at great principle. 


assured that the Presbyterian doctors generally 
Do the professors 
at Princeton, and the editors of the Princeton 
Review, hold this doctrine? Do the editors of 
the Presbyterian at Philadelphia hold it 2 
the Watchman and Observer at Richmond, and 
the Presbyterian Herald at Louisville, and the 
Presbyterian of the West at Cincinnati. All these, 
not less than our respected brethren of the 
Evangelist, “can give an opinion as is an opin- 
ion.” So can the chairman of the late committee 
on church extension in the New School General 
Assembly. We would commend this statement 
from the Evangelist to the attention of Presby- 


agree with the Evangelist. 


DEATH OF W. R. HAYES, ESQ. 


The Church in the widest sense—the great 
fellowship of those who believe in Christ and fol- 





So of | low him—has suffered a loss in the decease of 


Witiiam Rutuerrorp Hayes, Eaq., late Consul 
of the United States in the island of Barbadoes. 

Mr. Hayes was a graduate of Yale College in 
the class of 1825. After a course of legal studies 
he entered upon the profession of law in his 
native town, Brattleborough, Vermont. He was 
eminently qualified for a successful career in that 
profession ; but after a few years, having become 
acquainted by experience with the power of the 


terians generally ; and we shall be highly grati- Gospel, he was on the point of relinquishing his 


fied if there may come up from all parts of the 


country, 


secular prospects and aspirations for the work of 


and finally from the two General As-| the Christian ministry. But the failure of his 


semblies,—or at least from that which is to be | health forbade the execution of that purpose. 


convened next May at Buffalo,—a distinct and 


unequivocal confirmati 
“ the inherent indepen 
of the local churches” js 
Presbyterianism. 


It would be disrespectful toward our brethren 


to suppose that there is an 
vocation in the statement 


dence and self- 


Compelled to seek a milder climate, he entered 


on of the testimony, that | into a commercial connection with his father-in- 
" subsistence | law, the late Henry Trowbridge, Esq., of New 
the corner-stone” of | Haven, and became an active and prosperous 


merchant in the West Indies. He was known 
and honored there, and at home, not only as a 


Y intentional equi- | business man of eminent skill and courtesy, and 
above quoted. We 


* of the highest probity and honor, but as a devout 
connet charge them, “ en in our thoughts, with | and earnest eee Christ, always ready for 
the disingenuousness of making reference to Selempant ent aah enh. & tee © 
Saybrook Platform for the sake of seeming to af. ry & : ew England 


firm, without actually affirming, that the 


Congregationalist by education and conviction, 


. he te Christi aig 
chial congregations of the P resbyterian Church ther ms . ce t. i. —< 
are really, in the Presbyterian theory, churches Methodists or the Moravian, he enj * “a 

independent and self-subsistent,” as, in the communion of the saints. The Chrinion a “ 
Congregational theory, they ought to be. Those | acter of such a man makes iteelf felt as Chin 
who are acquainted with the Saybrook Platform sash 


are aware that it contains no affirmation what- 


ever touching 
8elf-subsisten, 
those who 
to afirm anythin 
able Puri 


“the inherent independence and | months in his 1, 

od sed a local churches,” and that | time to his W 
it had no occasion or intention | mained to be a few : 

C weeks |} id- 

ion g on that point. That “vener-| owed mother. Death whic inetd 

symbol,” (now almost one hundred | than two 





tian influence, wherever he may be. 

t autumn, Mr. Hayes, having spent several 
ative land, returned for the last 
est Indian home. His wife re- 





) Within a little more 


M.A. B., Lu., Lizziz, & orners.—lf these 
contributors could see all the poetry and descrip- 
tive prose that comes to us in manuscript, they 
would excuse us if we don’t seem to appreciate 
their communications at their just value. We 
dare say we have published articles in prose and 
verse no better than some of these, and are likely 
to do so again; but we must be careful about 
the quantity. 


generous and hearty tone. We are not sure 
that there was anything exceptionable in the 
article to which he refers; and we have kept 
back his communication so long, that perhaps he 
has ceased to expect its appearance. But we are 
sure that our national hospitality, which offers a 
home, so ostentatiously, to immigrants from every 
land and of every language—the hospitality 
which welcomes alike the Scandinavian, the 
Celt, the Slavonian, and the Magyar, to full fra- 
ternity with the “ Anglo-Saxon”—the hospitality 
which receives, unscrupulously, to equal citizen- 
ship, the Papist, the Greek, the Jew, the Mor- 
mon, and the Atheist—cannot, without self-con- 
tradiction, exclude the Chinese for diversity of 
race or the followers of Confucius for diversity of 
religion. Our naturalization laws make no dif- 
ference between the Irishman and the Chinaman. 
To the Editors of The Independent: 

“If you will allow a hasty paragraph in your 
columns, | would improve it to enter a protest 
against the views of a correspondent signed 
‘Church,’ in your last paper, not against his 
views upon slavery in California, but respecting 
the Chinamen in California. From every relia- 
ble account which I have seen of those men, 
they have deported themselves much more cred- 
itably than our own people are accustomed to 
deport themselves when abroad. And the Chi- 
namen’s circular (let the reader get it and ad- 
mire) in reply to our Gov. Bigler’s proclama- 
tion, is so much in favor of these men, that for 
one [ feel more than half ashamed of our folks 
on the other side. 

“T have no idea that this attempt to expel the 
Chinese from our shores is going to succeed ; 
and the attempt seems to me to be made in op- 
position to the indications of the will of Provi- 
dence, and also in direct hostility to our com- 
mercial interests and pr ts as a nation. I 
protest against the anti-Chinamen views of your 
t, “Church,” and will perhaps give 
you more of my reasons at another time. 











years, had visited the domestié circle 


Yours, CuHuRcH anp StaTE Too. 


of the petitioners is lawful, and the Senate ha 


ernment publishes, for the first time, that M 
Bonaparte is received by the people with shout 
of Vive (Empereur! This is very significant 


cannot believe it is tolast long—it goes too fast 
but God only knows how it is to conclude. 


times which we thought past forever—of system 


those who wish to became professors in any col 
lege, throughout France, must study. The can 


sued instructions to whom it concerns, forbid 


the Roman Catholic religion. 


forbidden to preach, because he is a foreigner. 
preaching, which is obnoxious to our masters. 


of the unity of the Romish Church. A M 


A committee of priests was accordingly insti- 
tuted, the book examined and purged, and the 
approbation of the archbishop affixed to a new 
edition of it. But the Univers again attacked 





are noted down, and if any oppose the petition 
they are prosecuted. The Préfet, the highest | Na, wi i - it i i 
eh sen, tai enliie. *tan ae rn’ brella, without sides, suffice for a bedroom; the been made in her faculty, and it is believed that 


a right to modify the Constitution in that sense.” 
On the other hand, the official paper of the Goy- 


When shall end that scandalous comedy? I 


Meanwhile we are going back very fast to the 


atic persecution against Protestants. The fol- 
lowing recent fact, which | have on good au- 
thority, may show you what we have to fear. 
Connected with the whole system of the French 
University is a normal school in Paris, where all 


didates from all provinces are first examined by 
the sectional university in which they live, and iforni 

chatted, ese elienel te cane a study “ travel through California all summer, sure of 
the normal school at Paris. A few days ago.|:._: : : : 

the Minister of Public Instruction, Fo a ate ing it all in gambling or follies; and perfectly 


ding them to accept any candidate for the nor- 
mal school who is either a Jew or a Protestant, 


and in that way, excluding from the professorshi : - : 
in all the French colleges, those who - ~ pers what is passing among you, especially such oo- 


I have just heard also, that Rev. Mr. Cook, an 
English Methodist preacher in Paris, has been 


Of course it is not his being a foreigner, but his 
We are having just now a touching example good in California, by arousing the feelings of 


. . hich the southern portion of itize 
Bouillet published, a few years ago, a yolumi- - : men our citizens are 
nous Dictionary of History aid inane ra struggling to introduce among us. Within 


soon as the book appeared, a zealous r de- 
nounced it as containing many Step vadion holds some half dozen slaves and works them at 


to the Roman Catholic manner of understanding 
history. Fearing that such attacks might injure 
his costly enterprise, M. Bouillet went to the 


Archbishop of Paris, and begged him to institute | To the Editors of the Independent : 
@ committee to examine, correct, and change in 


his book everything contrary to the church, and | less filled, perhaps burdened, with notices retro- 
give to the expurgated work his approbation. | spective or anticipative of our literary anniver-| St. Anthony has presented a call to Rev. James 


or students. There have been no appeals to any 


stretched over a pole something like a square um-| jsm to gain popularity. Very few changes have 


side of a rock or of a large fallen tree is the cook- 
ing-range; a sauce-pan and a frying-pan and a 
flat stone on which to bake tortillas, comprise the 
kitchen utensils; a tin bucket for water and one 
-| or two tin cups should not be forgotten. The 
8} earth answers for bedstead, dinner-table, and NOTES AND INCIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 

-| card-table (playing cards is a necessary of life eye 

toa Mexican), one or two blankets make the} Messrs. Eprrors :—I am once more “ without 
;| bedding, and a saddle, if he has one, is also a| the gates” of old Gotham, enjoying the pure, 
pillow—if not, a stone, or some leaves and grass. sweet, country air. O that the thousands upon 
The tools of his profession are a pick, asharp-| thousands who are now pining and wasting 
pointed crowbar, and a wooden bowl of about| Within your brick walls and on your hot and 
eighteen inches in diameter. In this latter,| dusty pavements might be let loose and enjoy 
which he manipulates with a sleight of hand| for one week what I now enjoy! Not your 
equal to that of a knitting-woman, he washes| Fifth Avenue nabobs alone, who live in splendid 
out his gold. I often stop as they are about fin-| Palaces, but I would call out of their kennels 
ishing a bowl-full of dirt, and watch them care- | 40d cellars those squalid myriads who cease not 
fully pushing the golden particles up beyond the day nor night to breathe a tainted atmosphere, 
remnants of heavy black sand. With such ap- and to whom fresh air alone would prove a means 
paratus as have described, the Mexican may of grace. 

Since I left the city I have made the following 
earning his living, and about as sure of spend- notes : 


the institution possesses, to a greater extent than 
ever before, the confidence of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in central and 
southern Ohio. ALPHA. 


8 


MAINE LAW—ADVERTISING GRATIS. 

sure of dry, clear, pleasant weather from one| At one of the stations on the Norwich and 

day or week to another till October or Novem-| Worcester Railroad I observed a large handbill 

ber. x * * * * posted up in ‘a conspicuous place, calling public 

You need not think ef me as not knowing attention to the fact that a new grog-shop aa 
been recently opened in ror i iharcage 

currences as get into the papers. “Uncle Tom’s| thieves, robbers, murderers and “ 

Cabin ” ian to be a om thing to all you pe every grade and hue” could be manufactured at 

ern people; yet all the inmates of our farm- short notice. Husbands, me Deere 

house had read it six months ago with intense | Wives and ragged gees oe a ee 

interest. Several other families in our valley = f yy ee Se 

ea es. A lows. 

were very familiar with it. It will do much| “2° evevald. 100 THE Law. 

I have obeerved tJ.at those papersin New York 

which were most icuous in advocating 

obedience to the fugitive slave law, declaring 

A . that as it was a Jaw it must be sustained at all 

sight of me now is the house of a Texan who hazards, are just now publishing every species 

; “sution. | Of gtog-sh i inst the Maine law. The 

an immense profit, contrary to our constitution. | 5°) “aes ee ag age oar md 

deed! Well, all we ask of you is to advocate 

“obedience to law.” Stick to your text, gen- 

tlemen. No dodging. 

PLAN OF UNION—ON OXE SIDE. 
The new Presbyterian church at the Falls of 


northern men against that blessed institution 





CumBrrianD Co., met 
Aug. 7, 1852. 


The columns of all our journals are more or 


saries. ; M. Davis, a very worthy Congregational minis- 
Commencement at Bowdoin College, in this| ter, lately dismissed at his own request from 
county, will take place on Wednesday, the first] Woonsocket, R. I. There is a certain condition 
day of September. Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, of attached to this call which it may be well to 








lication of some of Professor Norton’s celebrated 
controversial tracts. The earliest of them, ‘A De- 
fense of Liberal Christianity,” was famous as the 
opening leader of the “General Repository” in 
1812. The second article is his inaugural as Dex- 
ter Professor, in 1819, with the controversy tuat 
followed, on Calvinism, with the Christian Spectator. 
Then we have his oration on “‘the Latest Form of 
Infidelity,” delivered before the Alumni in 1839, 
with the controversy that arose thereupon. 


* MONTHLIES. 

Omo Journat or Epvcation.—It is an extra- 
ordinary proof of the impulse which has been given 
to the cause of education in Ohio, that so able a 
work should be sustained by the “ State Teachers 
Association ” of that State. Pp. 32, monthly. And 
the work is alive, too. 

Wuic Review.— The ——s ctl 

wo portraits—quite dissimilar— 
Sees toa wed Me. Gm, M.C. The principal 
literary article is on - The American School of 
Att,”—an idea which is compared, for absurdity, 
to that of an “ American School of Medicine.” 
Published by Champion Bissell, 120 Nassau-street, 
at $3 a-year. 
CanapiaN CONGREGATIONALIST.—The name given 
to a new monthly magazine proposed to be pub- 
lished by Geo. E. Thomas, of Toronto. To be de- 
voted to religious topics, original and selected, 
designed to meet a Canadian want. Imperial 8vo., 
16 pp., at $1 per annum in advance. Edited by 
Rev. Adam Lillie, Professor in the Congregational 
Institute. The first number to be issued in October. 


mission to Patagonia, conducted by Captain Gardi 
ner, R. N., and his associates, and resulting in the 
death of the whole party by starvation. A letter 
appears in the Protestant Churchman from Rev, G 
Pakenham Despard, of Bristol, England, the Secre 
tary of the Patagonian Missionary Society, stating 
that the mission is not to be given up, but a sta 
tion is first to be taken in the Falkland Islands 
whence the main land can be reached with less ex 
posure, It appears that the Committee were in no 
respect to blame for the unhappy casualty. 

“ The Patagonian Mission Society was originated 
by Gardiner himself in the year 1844, The mis 
sions to Patagonia in 1845, to the Pewenches of te 
Gran Cliaco in 1846, to Picton Island in 1545, and 
to the same spot in 1850, were originated, planvet 
and conducted by Captain Gardiner alone. Ile ptv 
cured the funds, selected the agents, gathered to- 
gether the supplies, and made all the arrangements 
for the last fatal expedition ; because the committer 
had confidence in his knowledge and judgment. (" 
leaving England, September, 1850, Gardiner wrote 
to the secretary these words :—‘ There is no bette! 
channel fur insuring a regular communication with 
us than via Montevideo and the Falklands.’ 

The appointments of boats, arms, implements, 
provisions and men, were ample, as was believed, 
for at least six months. The committee took mea 
sures as soon as possible to send supplies, but by 
various disappointments none came to hand until 
too late. Imdeed the annihilation of the party was 
caused by misfortunes that occurred soon after 
their arrival in Patagonia. 

“His boats were carvel-built launches, 26 fect 
long by 9 feet beam, and three-quarter decked, a! d 
they had each a small boat for a tender. They 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


TEMPERANCE IN SCOTLAND. , 
The Scottish Temperance League had an anni- 
versary celebration last week. On Lord’s day fif- 
teen sermons were delivered in as many churches 
in Glasgow. The services were well attended, and 
Congregationalists and Baptists were we!l repre- 
sented. The League includes more than 3,000 mem- 
bers, and 246 societies. This “ of a day of small 
things,” in the land of whisky, will not be de- 
spised. 
A HIGHLAND SACRAMENTAL OCCASION, 
led by the people “ the long sacra- 
Pe A on ~— calsbrated at Bonar-bridge, 
in pastoral Sutherland. Large numbers here 
gathered to continuous services, lasting from Mon- 
day to Thursday. Preaching, prayer, and exhorta- 
tion in the Gaelic were attended upon by thousands, 
many of whom attended “ the tables,” 








were quite capable of carrying the party to Staten 
Island, the Falklands, or Port Famine, Magellan's 
Straits. Five of the seamen were men bred to the 
sea, and well capable of navigating these boats. (ne 
of them was an experienced boat and ship carpenter, 
one a naval officer of long experience, who had vis 
ited the spot already, and resided ten months 0” 
the Falklands. The hopes of success which thes 
facts warranted in a case peculiarly God's, were dis- 
appointed in ways not to be foreseen, The j arty 
found no fish. They left their powder in the v« ssel 
which conveyed them out. Their boats were made 
total wrecks within a month of their reaching the 
country. The dingies were swamped in the fr! 
week. Mr. Lafone made several attempts to cart) 
out Gardiner’s plan. He sent two vessels to Pic- 
ton Island with provisions in March; anoth« J iB 
June; but all three failed in obeying his at 
And when the J. E. Davison reached the place 
provisions, October 22, 1851, it was more t an 
month too late.” 


Sournern Baptist Convention.—There or 4 
teen missionaries and assistants employed in an 
and three more are soon to sail for that coun'ty: 
There are seventeen missionaries and assistants 
Western Africa, and one in Central Asia, 








man !— South Bapt. 

SkeLerons.—Somo quee 
“ skeleton” himself, prope 
“skeleton sermons,” month! 
parts, with those in all othe: 
We don’t think the article v 
mate —Soulh Presb 

A Penvert.—A nev Eng 
added to the list of those 
Rome, in the person of Dr. I 
who has resided about five-: 
city, and was always consi 
Protestant. The poor doc 
paralytic stroke a few year: 

Tne Concrecationar ( 
markable, and considered 
past, wonderful, to: see wh 
over the general mind of out 
touching the subject of th 
ago, a friend somewhat are 
us our opinion as to the pos 
a Convention for such a 
clear in declaring it an utte 
interest enough in the subje 
able attendance. And now 
of all varicties of views am 
and all religious papers, ho 
matters, united in this.—7 


Arrival or Missionantr 
family, with Bro, Phillips’ t 
at New York from Englan 
all in tolerable health. Br 
of his children while in EF 
about four years of age. 1 
ing from the whooping co 
afflicted during most of tl 
to England.—M. Star. 

The Episcopal Society fi 
young men for the minis 
years ago, has received $2 
expended about the same | 
neticiaries ; the falling off o 

eat for several years pas 
former friends has waxed ¢ 


Docrrinat, Tracts,—Th 
by the last N. 8. General / 
the publication of a set o 
defending the doctrines a1 
has held a meeting, and« 
Rev. John McKnight, of | 
phia, was appuinted edito 

Mavritivs.—Arrangem 
the formation of a bis! 
which is at present under 
tion of the Bishop of Lon 
Propagation of the Gos, 
contributed £3,000 towa, 
new see. 


There are but sixteen } 
town of Mackinaw, Mich 
tion of half-breeds, and 
tholics is large; two hun 
books were disposed of b 
and tracts left at every | 
of the family could read | 


